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r - ^ .. . ■ ; 

fr^hira, the birthplace of our nation, pjaye.d art important* 
role ^ the winning of Amencan irtdependence. Virgtoii the 
largest and the npost mflVential of-the t3 colbme6, led the*' 
jstruggJe for American independence and .has'hefped ta 
formulate American ideals and to shape our country's; 
in^utions, . ^ ' . ' . ;' 

TWs publication Was' prepared to Sssisi educators M • - 
. developing topics of study'relatnJg to tlje * - 
• ' ^ ^ Arnerican SeyoJirtion an<J Vifc^^^ 
y ^ y *-f\y{ ; 1 / ^f^e winning of'^ndfepiendence and to help 
/ bit i tUri students develop deeper Vpc^^ation for. ' 
/ • . . t>ie- rich heritagenh'at is theJr^ ^s Cftizens ' 
<bt the Comnu>nWQa(th.lTie Virginia' 
traJfitibn wascraated^y responsible merv^nd women wlio. ^ 
believed jn the4nKerent dignity of^theindividual, ih*Q rolebf'^ . 
'goygrnment as a -servant of the people, the value of freetfom, 
\ ]jJ3tice. e^uali^^amlt^ concept of "fnid^.df law/" These * . . 
' ideals and beliefs remain the hallmark of VitghUa and \\\^ 
ttatfofj. ' ' , .* \ ' J 

' ImportanVobjectiyes of this publication ar^ ' .'/^ * 

' To emphasTze the study of Virginia Jiistoiy' during theperiod 
from 1 763 to 1783 when the stale e)^rted- inffU'ential; * 
laadefship and wisdom in the winning of Arnerican ' • 
independence; . \ ^ \. ' 

Vo^Jevelop a, deeper untferstafWing,of the'rheahmg of . 
freedom and basic principles and traditions which have 
^ nourished and sustained^e American wa)M)t4i|e; 

. To further an«linder^ndlng' (^ . 
responsibilities in d^^e s^cj^; 

To further an understanding of the heritage of freedoiir , . 
^ and the importance of perpetuating democratic traditions; 
^»^ and ' * ^ • V, 

To further ari understanding lofihe concept of ^ 
IseH-gpveriiment and the American way of-iife. • 

It is^j^ed thatthis Rvblicatiori will assist in Achieving 
these objectives. * ' \ ' . 




' ; ■ ;1763: X4e Aftermath of Victory 

.; , Virgmia Jo- 176^ appeared to stand .on the 6dge of a new 
" ■ *' ' .■era'otgreath6fes;-The Peace of Paris signed that year , 
' ' -conjjrmed the^ total victory Of the British in North America 

•• 'tluFJrig the foitgWVenchand Indian War (1754-1 7^^^ *. 
' \?,rglma;5.{tajuraienemi$5^^were subdued: the French were 

'■>=:. ^driven Ir^jm Canada, Ihe F^^^ 
/ ■ -Sountry'-aiid LouTsiana; the Spanish were forced to give up 
■" • ^ ■ \. "^FJotida; ^nd the lndfans. how wiihout any allies, were 
■ • .' •■'"'~r.i---ia0te?^d or banished beyond the Appalachians. yir^Tnians ■ . 

• |. . ^ were free to continue their- ; 

^ • ' ■ * ' . • remarkable growth oHh&tjast 4d 

'•/-A /- 7;V -Viviv-y" r) ■ -yea^s during which they hadleft 

/ hl\ i-tj^Mi-i i ' ' ; . tiie Tidewater, pushed up th^ 

.-'7" " f James, Rappahannock, 

lK^tm::Uj -Ulh^ 'ftX ^ Appomattox, an4Potom9cri\^er 

' ' ■ ; ■ ■ / ■ ' * basins, and joined th6usandsi of 

llh('/k(frfUc\ilU JkXYSiiry . Scotch-insh and Germans 
••- ; ■"/ ■ ■.•■/■/'■'■ • 7 " 'pushing southward out of 

iim lh' M'wiW 'I0i\{ ' Pennsyfvania into the Valley of 

■ ..••'^^ • Virginia. Although they were 

-- . •• " ". ■ . , haltec|temporarily in 1755 when 

'. ' "■ • Braddock's disastrous defeat in Pennsylvania and the 
•. * ■ ■ ■ massacre of frontier poineer James Patton at Draper's 
. ■ - ' ' Meadow (Blacksburg) encouraged the Indians to resist the 
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white man*s advance, Virginians eagerly eyed the lands m 
southwestern Virginia along the Holston, Clinch, and French 
Lick Rivers" and those that lay beyond the mountains along 
the Ohio. This territory, from which was carved the stajes of 
Kentucky and West Virgmia, made Virginia, even without 
considering her strong claim to alJ the lands porth of the- 
Ohio, the largest of the American colonies. ^ 

Following the end of the French and Indian war, 
Virginians expected to recapture the economic prosperity 
that had been interrupted by the conflict. In 1763, they were 
the most affluent and the. most populous white colonists. 
There were at least 350,000 settlers, including 140,000 
slaves, in Virginia^ Pennsylvania, the next largest colony, 
,had 200,000 residents. If1he past was any indication, the 
numbers of Virginians surely would multiply. In 1720 tKere 
were 88,000 colonists in Virgmia. 26,000 of whom were black. The year^ 
between 1726 and 1750 had been. very fruitful ones and were to be 
remembered as "the Golden Age" of Colonial Virginia. Virginia anjl 
Maryland were ideal colonies for the British. The Chesapeake colonie?^ , 
produced a raw material (tobacco) which the British sold to European 
customers, and they bou'ght Vast quantities of finished products from 
craftsmen and manufacturers m the mother country, t)i*ese were years when 
the En^beh mercantile system worked well. There was lax enforcement of 
the Navigation Acts, liberal credit from' English and Scots merchants, . 
generous land grants from the crown, a minimum Q.f interference irt Virginia's 
government, and peace wlthm the empire. Both mother dountry and colony 
were happy with the arrangement. With peace would come a renewal of 
those "good old .days." Or so Virginians thought. But it was nW.to be so. 

It is never possible to return to the status quo ante l)enum. It would not 
be possible for Great Britain to do it in 1763. The British ended the Seven 
Years War (the French and Indian War 1756 became a general world warj as 
the dominant country in Europe, triumphant over France in India, the.Wdst 
Indies, and North America, and owners of Spanish Florida. Yet vfctory had 
/h|s price and its problems. The wars had to be paid for, a policy for . 
. governing the new .territories had to be formulated, the Indian tribes beyond 
- the Appalachians h^ad to be pacified and protected, and Britain had to ^ 
remain "at the ready" to defend her newly-won position of power. 

. Neither France, nor Spair^. was about to give in .easily. The French; 
particularly, were awaiting the chance to challenge the British. For that 
reason, the Peace of Paris was 6nly a truce in a series of wars vvhich began 
inihe 1740 s and did not end until the defeat of Napoleon in 1814. The eager 
J^rench support of the American Revolution was based on more than the 
atfraction of young aristocrats like Lafayette to the republican ideSls of a 
war for independence. French self-interest and revenge also were heavily 
involved. ^ 

The foremost task facing Britain was meeting the costs of victory* To 
gam and maintain the new-empire cost, great sums of money which the 
crown knew It could not extract from British taxpayers already over- 
/^rltened WmK levies on land, imports. exf)orts, windows, carriages,.. 
> deeds, newspapers, advertisements, cards and dice, and a hundred 
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other items of daily use. The land tax/for instance, was 20 f^ercent qf 
land value. Thejse were taxes parliament had levied on residents \n GteaX 
.Britain but not on the colonists. Many taxes had been in effect since m 
earlier war in the 1740's (King George's War). With the national debt 
staggering £14^,000,000, much of it the result of defending interests in the 
New World, and several million pounds owed to American colonies as 
reimbursement for maintaining troops during the war, British taxpayers, rlph 
aad poor alike, expected relief. In fact, these war debts forced parliament 
to impose additional taxes m 1763, including a much-despised excise tax on 
cider. It hardly surprising to find most Britons agreed that in the future 
the Americans should be responsible for those expenses directly 
attributable to maintaining the empire in America. That future costs were to 
be shared seemed politically expedient and thB reasonable thing to do. 
Every ministry which came to power m Britain after 1763 understood this as 
a national mandate It could not ignore. 

The Fr§hch and Indian War produced a rather curious and very 
Significant by-p>oduct. the English literally rediscovered America and 
Virginia. Since the late 17th Century there had been very littte personal 
contact between Englishmen in authority and the colopy. From 1710 to 
1750. the years when all was running so .well, the only contact Virginia 
with English government was through her royal governor. Most of the other 
royal off icials in Virginia were Virginians, not. Englishmen. And. as events 
turned out. even the royal governors were a thin line pf communication. 
Governor Alexander Spotswood (1710-1722) became d Virginia planter 
rather than go hbme to Britain. Governor Hugh Drysdale (1722;:^726) died in 
Williamsburg, and Governor William Gooch (1727-1749) servefd in the 
colony for 22 years without once visiting England. Moreover, feyver young 
Virginians were gomg to England for their schooling, prefefrring tp attend 
the College of WHIiam and Mary or the recently opened Coltege of New- 
Jersey (Princeton). There were, of course. London and Bristol tobafcco 
merchants who knew Virginia well, but the greaf Increase in Virginia wealth 
a(ter 1720 was partially obscured froraEriglishmen because it was the Scots 
merchants, not the English, who came to coKtrol much of the ChesajDeake 
tobacco trade. , ' 

English politicians and citizens alike had a very incomplete 
understanding of the grdat strides made by Virginia. They still thought of 
Virginians as fJrovmcials. struggling in the wilderness, or as impoverished 
Spots. Irish, and Germans living in the tjack-country. Hundreds pf English 
military officers, many of whom would achieve positions of political 
influence in the 1760 s and 177D*s. were surprised 4o find Virginia and other 
American colonies to be economicaHy prosiperous. socially mature, and 
attractive places m which to live. Englishman after Englishman wrote about 
Virginians who lived m a style befitting English country gentry and London 
, merchants. Over .and over again they notejd the near absence of poverty, 
even on the frontier. Their discoveries ma^chjed English politlqal needs. Not 
only^vvasit necessary for the Americans toiassume a greater ^hare of the 
financial burdens. Englishmen now knew they could do It. 

'These"€nglishmen also made another major di3covery---the .colonies 
were violating the.English constitution. They had grown independent of the 
crown and the mother country. They paid little attention to parliamentary 
laws and the Navigation Acts, they smuggled extensively an^d bribed 
customs officials, and they tr^ed with the enemy In wartime. They had 
developed political practices wliich conflicted with th§ constitution as the 
British knew.it. Legislatures'ignored the king's instructions, often refused to 



support the war efforts until they had forced concessions from the 
governors, and had^taken royal and executive prerogatives unto thems^elves 
Worse yet. royal goverlio/s like Robert Dinwiddie and Francis Fauquier 
yielded to the demands of the House of Burgesses and accepted lavys 
explicitly contrary to their royal instructions. What these Englishmen 
discovered was the collapse of the imperial system as set forth in the 
creation of the Board of Trade \fi 1696. In its place there had b^en 
substituted, quite unnoticed by,Bntisi|^fficials. the House of Burgesses \ 
which thought of itself as a miniature House of Commons.^ 

Once the British made the discovery about these constitutional . 
changes they quite understandably believed such conditions could not be 
^ ignored. Quite understandably, the Virginians were not willing to give up • 
' rights and privileges which they believed were theirs, or the semiautonomy , 
they had enjoyed the previous 30 years. 

The New Generation m Politics: Britain and Virginia 

There came to power in the 1760 s an entirel)^ new political leadership 
in England. The most important change was the kingship itself.' George II. 
who had come.to the throne in 1727, died in 1760 and was succeeded by his 
grandson, George IJI. Unlike his grandfather and his great-grandfather, 
George I (1 715-1 727), both of whom were essentially Hanoverians. George 
Ml gloried in the name of Bnton * and believed it was essential for the Ijing 
to be his own prime * minister and for the king to be active in managing 
the crown s political affairs m parliament. Unlike the first two Georges, the 
third George could not achieve the political stabiMty which Robert Walpole 
and the Duke of Newcastle had imposed on parliament from 1720 to 1754. 
It IS well known that George had a congenital disease which push^ed him 
into periods of apparent insanity during his long reign (he died in 1820). 
Present day medical scholars now believe that this illness was perhaps 
porphyria or some type of metabolic illness, which could now be treated and 
controlled by diet and medication. Such illness does not appear to have 
been a major factor ih his actions prior to the Revolution, the first 
significant attack not occurrmg until 1788. Instead, the stolid and often 
plodding king tended to rely upon men like the unimaginative Lord Bute or 
his somewhat stodgy wife, Charlotte of Mecklenberg (for whom two Virginia 
counties and the town of Charlottesville are named.) The breakdown of (he 
once-powerfut Whig political coalition also added to the king's problems. 

About the time George ascended the throne, the English Whigs who 
had dominated English politics since 1720 fell victim to.their own excesses. 
Walpole and Newcastle had controlled and directed parliament and the , 
ministry through the "judicious" use of patronage and government 
contracts and contacts. Nevertheless they had done stxwith a qonsistent 
.governmental program in mind and in a period of peac4. By the 1760*s the 
Whigs had deteriorated into factions quarreling over patronage, spoils, and 
contracts, not policy ..They became thoroughly corrupt and interested in 
power primarily for persorial gain. Consequently, the king could not find 
anyone whom he could trust who could also provide teadership and hold 
together a coalition capable of doing his business in the House of Commons. 



» An excellent summary of the ways in which the Virginia burgesses and their counterparts 
m Northland South Carolina and Georgia quietly gained the upper hand by mid century, 
see Jack P, Greene, Quttt for Powtr (University of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 1963). » 
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He tried migs George Grenville (1763-1765), Lord Rockingham (1765-1766), 
Lord Chatham, the farmer William Pitt (iZ66-1768), and the Duke of Grafton 
(1768-1770). Finally, in 1770. he turned to Lord North and the Tories. North 
held on until 1782. 

What these frequent changes suggest is that ^t the height of the 
Amencan crisis in the 1 760's, when the real seeds of the devolution were ^ 
being sown, the instability of the British parliamentary government ' 
precluded a consistent and ratipnal approach to Amercan problems. 
Lacking^internal cohesion.' the English government could not meet the ^ 
threat of external division. It also means that the colonists, especially the 
Virginians, saw parliament as being thoroughly corrupt and the Wng - . 
surrounded by what.eveh the mild-mannered Edmund Pendleton called 
rotten, wicked administration." Not until the.eve of independence in 1776 
\^re Virginians to thmk<^f George as a tyrant and despot. In fact, he was 
^neither. was a dedicated man of limitecf abilitres in an age demanding 

greatness if the separation of the American colonies from the empire was 
"'to have been prevented. Perhaps even greatness could not have 
prevented what some ha^e come to believe, was inevitable. (For a 
sympathetic study, see KSag George HI, by John Brooke, McjSraw-HiU, New 
York. 1972). '* \ ^ 

Leadership also changed^dramatically in Virginia in the ♦1760's, This . 
was p'artially due to changing^econbmic conditions. Prosperity did not 
return as rapidly as expected. The long war probably .masked a basic flaw 
in the Virginia economy whicfi Virginians believecTthey had salved— they 
were too reliant on tobacco. The great Virginia fortunes of the mid-1 8th 
Century were built on extensive credit from Britain, the efficient operation 
of the mercantile system, the initiative and enterprise of Scots merchan{s 
^ho had succeeded in marketing in Europe nearly all the tobacco produced ^ 
by the new planters in the Piedmont and Northern Neck, and by the 



Sucl^a favorable balance of economic factors did not exist in the . 
1760 s. The European market.could not absorb continued annual increases 
m the good, cheap tobacco Virginia^produced. Prices fell. With an 
oversupply of tobacco inihejy|ia^ghouses, English and Scots merchants 
limited further credit extensions and called for repayment of long- 
outstanding foans. WithifTVirginia the centers of tobacco production ^ 
shifted from the pider, worn-out Tidewater lands to the newer, richer* soils 
along the Fall Lmenon the Redmont, and in the Northern Neck. A few men 
like George Washington switched from tobacco lo wheat, corn, barley, and 
rye. Most Tidewater planters did not realjze fully what was happerjing to 
them, presuming at first that they were just in another swing of the^ 
unpredictable tobacco business cycle, and were not caught in a situation 
which would li^^manent^. Eventualtythe total debt of Virginians, most of 
It owned by Tidewafer planters, to Scots and English merchant houses 
reached ez^OOO^OOOTequalling the total private debts of the other 12 colonies. 

One other Icohomic factor was apparent to many Virginians— they 
were living beyond their means, building fine houses, furnishing them with 
exquisite taste, wearing the latest fashions, riding in expensive carriages, 
and occasionally over-ext6nding themselves at the gaming tables and r^ce 
courses. Although these personal extravagances added to the debt 
structure, they would not t^ave bpen so signiticant if they had not been 
accompanied by a lack of business ^ility among some of the younger 
Tidewater planters. The sons did not^eem to have inherited the same 





business acumen knd hard-driving business instincts of their fathers and 
grandfathers. Having grown up in a period of affluence, the^ wer^ eternally 
optimistic that it would continue, that their setbacks were temporary, and 
their social positions wer,e secure. Like men everywhere wh#h their private 
world begins to break down, they tended to strike out at those closest to 
them-^the merchants who extended the credit, the tobacco buyer^s whb 
would not pay top prij^ps, and the politicians in power. It was not thq best 
of times f6r London fo be asVing some Virginians to pay new and quite 
different taxes. I 

Kad the opposition to taxes been led mainly by those who faced bleak 
economit futures or tHe loss of once-powerful positions and declining 
f^ily status, one could agree witl\ those who say that fhe reaction of . 
Virginiansjo the Currency, Sugar; Stamp, or Tea Acts was primarily 
economic.'However, there were many other rising young leaders, families 
which had managed their estates, and men who lived within their means^ ^ 
paid attention to their debts, and resisted credit extensions until their 
tobacco was harvestet^ and cured. They also took violent exception to 
, crown and parliamentary solutions to imperial problem^. The growing 
personal indebtedness caused Virginians to rethink their economic ties to 
the empire, it did not cause them to seek independence irv order to avoid 
paying their bills.2 • ^ 

Political leadership changed during the 1«th Century from the council 
to the House of Burgesses and from a few great families to a broad-based 
gentry. In the early 18th Century several grdat families directed Virginia 
politics. Mostly members of the Governbr's Council, they not only won 
power and wealth for themselves, they challenged the power of the rbyal 
gpvernors and managed to defeat or neutralize Several strong-willed 
goverfiors. including Governor Francis«Nichol$on (1698-1705) and 
Governor Alexander Spotswood. They even converted Spotswood into a 
Virginia planter.^The council. reached its Height of power in the 1720*s 
then lost its influence as the great planters passed on. Robert "King" 
died in 1732, Commissary James Blair in 1743, William Byi-d II in 1744, 
Thomas Lee in 1750, and Levyis Burwell in 1751.^0nly Thomas Lee 
successfully passed on his political position to his hein Richard Henr^ Lee 
Unlike his father, Lee achieved his.power in the House of Burgesses. 

The day of the House of. Burgesses had cohe. Its leader* was John * ' 
Robinson, of King and Queen County, whose father and uncle had bepn ' 
councilors. From the day in 1738 when he became Speaker of the House 
and Treasurer of Virginia until his death in 1766,'Robinson quietly a^id 
efficiently.built the power and influence of the burgesses. He took as his ^ 
watchword the promise of His predecessor as speaker. Sir John Randolph, 



and 
Carter 



to the burgesses: 



The Honour of the House of Burgesses hath of late be^n raised higher 
than ci)n be observed m former times, and ^am persuaded you wiV 
not suffer it to be lessened under yo\jr Man.tgemenl.^ ^ 
I Will be watchful of your f?nvil^es, vv(thou{ whrch we should be r\b 
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2 For differing views of the debt situation see Lawrence H. Qipson, Tht Coming of th« 
Revolution (Harper and Row. New York, 195^). 40^4. and Emory Q. Evans./'Planter 
indebtedness and tKe Coming of the Revolution in V)rglnia/\Wllllam and Manr Quarterfy, 
3rd series. XIX (1962), 511-33. Evans hoids an anti-debt position. 
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•^D'e tr- '\ I- n B •^'•-'l .^o'vert.;^*-- \ou otv^very inc^den! that may 
^-,l,e the t^-jr vr'ncv to Ce'SjtrO^ or Uimiojfh Ihen^i 



Robmsor^ never flagged m his devotion to protepting and advapcinathe 
privileges of the house. 

Robinson correct^ understood th^ times, fey the 1730> the number of 
affluent families numbered well Over 100 and could no longer be effectively 
represented by Jhe 12-member council. Many burgesses not only were as • 
wealthy as councilors, they were their social equals, cortmonly they 
were their brothers .or nephews. As.the,t?urgess6s gairied the aspendancy 
ov«r the council, the house became, in the words of d^rl Bridenbaugh, ''the 
tobacco gentry clgb; 'Vhere sat the new generation m Randolphs, Harrisons, 
Nelsons. Robinsons, and Lees, ^ ^ II * 

There developed around Robinson and his cDdisin. Attorney-General 
Peyton Randolph, a group of like-minded genlry known in Virginia poRtfcs 
as the Robmson-pandolpH Clique." Mostly planters and burgfesses from 
the James and York river basins, they included a few of their heirs who h^d 
built substantial plantations on the Predrfiont. Their principal riyals had 
been northern Tidewater and Northern Neck planters led by Co{jncilOf 
Thomas Lee and then by Richard Henry Ue. Although these rival gentry , 
groups might compete for choice land^ in western Virginia and the Ohro 
Valley arrd for royal offices and positions of influehce, they did not differ in 
political philosophy* Nor did they deny house leadership to men with talent. 
Unlike their counterparts ir^ the House of Commons they dicy^ot differ on 
matters of ^nghsh policy— pplitical and economic decisions'were to be . 
made m Virginia by Virginians and not by royal governors, the Board of 
Trade^the crown.. or the English Parliament. Above all it was not to be made 
by parirament. They were the parliament for Virginia. 

In the 1760.S three new groups joined the prevailing Robinson-Randolph 
leadership. The first was the generation born in the 1730*s and 1740's which 
would reach maturity in the 1760*s and be waiting to enter the '*tobacco 
club as a iWtter of birth. The second. was a generation of men who had 
achieved wearth and influence, mainly in the Piedmont, whose fathers and 
brothers had not been m the first rank of planter gentry. The third was a new 
element— burgesses from recently established frontier counties who had 
the ambition, drive.land determination to make good which were 
charactenstrcs^of the late 17th^Century founders pf the great families. 
Rarely did these men want to overturn the prevailing political leadership, 
they wanted to join It. The declining fortunes of the Tidewater planter^ and 
the crrses of the 1760*s. accelerated the rise to powerpf all thTree of these 
* new elements in'^he House of Burgesses. ' . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

The Political Pijiiosopby of Wgifila, 1763 -..^ 

From that moment on September 2, 1774,/w.hen Ihe Virginians^Bppeared 
- at the Firsts Continental Congress in Philadelphia, and John Ad^ms 
reqorde(^ in his diary, 'The gentlemen from Virginia appear to be th^most 
spirited ^nd <:onsistent of any;* until Chief Justice John Marshall died.in 
1835, Americans marveled at the quality/quantity. and political brilliance 
of this generation- of revolutionary Virginians. And,we have marveled sine^. 



It was not just tf\e towering national figures fike Patrick Henry, ftfcHard 
Henry Lee, George Washington. Thomas Jefferson, iames Madison, Jarnte. 
Monroe, and John Marshall, or the great state leaders like Peyton.Randolph, 
Richard Bland, George Wythe, or Edmund Pendleton who astouhded 
contemporaries, it was the fact that they knew of other men m Virginia as 
capable — Tnomas Nelson. Jr., Benjamin Harrison, Severn Eyre, Francis* 
^Lightfoot Lee, John Page, John Blair, Jr., Robert Cartfjr NichoJ^^s, or [Jt*. 
Thomas Walker. 

The key to the political sagacity of these revolutionary Virginians is * 
found in the willingness of an elite group of planter gentry to serve . 
government and to serve it well and m the acceptance of their leadership 
by the rest of the Virgintans. It is found ^n the enlightened attitudes these 
leaders had about thetr responsibilities as officeholders to the people. It is 
found.m the day-to-day operations of government in the county and the 
Geoeral Assembly not just in the great crises of the Stamp Act, the 
Coercive Acts, and Lexington and Concord. Liberty 5(nd freedom do not 
spring full-blown into life only in times of trial, they are* nurtured carefully 
and oftfen unknowingly Overthd^afs. They demand, iis Jefferson said, 
"eternal vigilance." Certainly, liberty and freedom we/e not allowed to 
atrpphy 'and become weak inpoloniat Virginia. Insteap, it was the English 
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who had not been,vigj/ant andlvho had allowed a particularly strong 
concept t)f liberty to'^ow strong in Virginians, ^ * 

How could a planter elite become the fount of republicanism/ First, 
the common bond of land and tobacco farming gaye the large and small 
planters Similar economic interests and a homogeneous society, at least 
ea^ of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Second, the less-affluent farmer naturally 
elected his more prosperous neighbors to the House of Burgesses The 
poorly run plantation was no recommendation for a public office whose 
mainirespons*ility was promoting agricultural prosperity. Thjrd, the 
hard-working small farmers lacked the' time and money to serve in public 
office. Virginia had a long tradition of voluntary service in local government . 
and onl^ a small per djem allowance for attending the House of Burgesses 
Finally, social mobility was fairly fluid in a fast-growing society, and the 
standard of liyinp among the lower classes had improved visi^y in 
pre-Revolutionary Virginia, the mdtependent farmers and small slaveholders 
saw, no reason to oust or destroy the power of the larger planters. They 
wanted to emulate them and they fully expected to be able to do so. 

The liberal humanism of the planter gentry did much to assure the 
people that they had little to fear from their "betters" The gentry served 
because they believed m noblesse oblige— with power and privilege went 
responsibility. Honor^duty. and devotion to public and class in^ejest called 
them to office, and they took that call seriously. They alone had the time, th6 
financial resources, antf'the education necessary for public office. A5 social 
leaders they were expected to set an example irt manners and public morals, 
to uphold the^ church, to be generous with benevolences, to serve with 
enlightened self-interest, amt^to be paragons of duty and dignity. With'a 
certain arhotmt af.iX)ndetscensioli*and considerabJe truth, they thought 
colonial S^r^ja would-tte »llTserved lYUiey xefused to lead and governrnent 
was run by thosQ who wer6 l?ss qualified to frold office. They set a stdnSard 
which has ren?ain'etl the benchrnark o^f Virginia polUlpal.ethics. ^ 

Though they remembered their owti interests, the burgesses believed 
they wer^ bound to respect ai>d protect those otpthers. This was a ^ 
fundamental part of Virginia public ethics and was one reason for the 
absence<>f extensive political corruption. They held that sovereignty was 
vested in the people, who delegated certain powers to government. This 
they believed long beforg th? Revolution. As early as 173& Sii^ John^ ^ 
f^andolph reminded the burgesses: ' r:^ 

..'.-V^.'ejnust oonl?dP^ ourselves chosen t^y aH1hc People .$en? h^h^r ^ 
!o ri^O^esenr.them *:o give their Cdpser-^t the weightiest thej" 

• Conc'^t^n<; and tab'nd'them by L.nvsrv.tiirh'mdv advance X^a^r 

^ Oororno^ Good i-fctein they t-'u^t you with ati that th^' hav'e (Tiace * 
- the 'i<'^atesf Confidence in you^* Wisdoms and D^cC<<:^o^ • _ 

' * testify the highest OP'nion of your vtflue 
* * . * * 

• When Randolph made these remarks, he was telling the burgesses what 
they already knew ar^d at a time when there were no pressing public issues. 
It was this abidm^ interrelationship between electorate and representatives 
which was the strength of 4he Virginia political system. The gentry extolled^ 



* Se« D Aitn Williams. The Virginia Gentry and the Demociratic Myth." Main Probltma In 
Amtrican History, 3rd. ed. (Dorsey Press: Homewood. Illinois. 1971). 22-36 

5 Journal of Hous© of Burgesses. 5 August 1736* ^ , . 
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republicanism notjDhly because it seemed the-nqht and juJSt altitude bat , 
also because it worked. 

The small farmers afnd slaveholders acted as a restraint uport any . ' 
tendency towaYd oligarcThy which the gentry might have eptertamed. The ^ 
small farmers were in the majority and they had the right to vote. The 
percentage of white males who voted in the 18th Century elections vyas quite 
high. True, the coloniaf^oters elected'only the burgesses, but that single 
choice was an important guarantee of their'^rights, since the House of 
Burgesses was the strongest political body m Virginia. Thpma^Jefferson 
once ;eniarked that the efectiofi process itself tertded to eliminate class 
conflicts and extremism, the planter aristocrat with no concern fbf the small 
farmer was not apt to be elected, and the man who demagogically courted 
the popular vote w^s ostracized by the gentry. Therefore, the House of 
Burgesses became, at the same time, the center of planter rule and of 
popular government*.^ 

The constitutionarphilosophy of thfe House of Burgesses proclaimed in 
vesponse*to the Grenville revenue prcfgram iK 1764 was not new. When 
Patrick Henry electrified the burgesses with his Stamp Act Resolves in May 
1765, he was not setting forth a new concept of government, he was 
reaffirming, in a most dramatic form, constitutional positions the burgesses 
themselves well understood. The burgesses had developed their 
constitutional positions during the itSO's in response to ^ series of minor, 
isolated ^events— royal disallowance,' the Pistole Fe^ Controversy, and tUe 
Two-Penny Act. 

After tfying for years to codify and reform laws long in use, the General 
Assembly in 1748 completed a general revision of the laws. Included in 
these revisions were several laws already in force and approved by the . * 
crown. The assembly did not include ia suspending ^Ipyse with these acts, 
(holding up ^heir implementation 'until the crown had an opportunity to 
approve them). While a suspreoding clause was supposed to be attached, 
the assembly "had not done so regularly for years and the governors had not 
.challer^gedtherJ, nor had the crpw,f> complained. In ^^1752, however, the 
crown disallowe d half-a-dozen ;iafws, claimmgihe assembly had intruded 
upon the king's rights and ignored the governor s instructions. Angered, the 
assembly protes ted this "new" behavior by the.crown and asserted they 
could nobfomftrfiber wrhen the king had. vetoed laws which were of no • 
cpnsequenoeto th6 crowni nor contrary to parliamentary taw, but which 
were of importance to Virginia. Jt was the beginning of a long sttugc^^le^^ 

. In 1752 there also occurred a second and^more decisive dlspute-^the 
Pistole Fee Controversy. One of the frequently overlooked evenly in*^^ 
Vifginra, this deb'ate between the royal governor and theiipuse of 
Burgesses brought forth the classic constitalional defence by the house of 
its rjght, and its right a^one, to tax Virgln^^ns. The burg'e^es* powers, as * 
proclaimed by Richard Bland, became the^fundament^l a^^jgument by ■ ^. ' 
Virginians against royal encroachment upon what thev behev6d.were their 
rights. , • . / I' ■ . i 

Shortly aftfer his arrival In Virginia Governor Robert bifjwiddie 
announced his intention to cHarge one pistole (a Spanish goin worth about 



« For a short -wbll written dlscusslqn of the ©lection process see Charl/s S. Sydnpr, 
Qentltmin Fr/ehoWer*.>olftlc«l Practlcet, in Wathlnffton't VIrglnli djmyersity ol North 
Carolina Presb Chapel Hill. North Carolina, 1952). reprinted In pape£ack as Revolutlonaritt 
in the Maklr^: PolHIcai PracUctt In Wathington*t Virginia. 
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S3 5Q) for appfymg the governor s seal to aU land grants. The council, 
believing this was a routine fee for a service rendered, concurred, the 
storm of protes-t which followed amaied Dtriwiddie. The burgesses accused 
Dinwiddle of usurping a nghl not m order to line fiis pockets. This was 
not a fee. it was a tax, and only the burgesses could initiate a tax or- 
Virginians. Dmwiddie denied that th^ fee was solely for his personal 
remuneration. Instead, he maintained hvs aim was to return to the tax rolls 
millions of acres of land withheld by VKginians ift order to prevent 
collection of the annual quit-rent on the land which every Virginia landowner 
paid*4he crown. In the heated debates which followed, both parties buUt 
their cases Ground the rights arfd privileges each claimed was its own. The 
ultimate. outcome, which resulted m a compromise by the crown, 
satisfactory to both Dmwiddie ^nd the burgesses, not as important as the 
^ constitutional argument put forth by the burgesses^ ^ , ' ' 

-The house resolutions included ringing phrases which would become 
familiar m the 1760 s: 

''-•■^ t-^e Svr::-ct c^'e so secured by Law that they cannot 

:.e c^.v : C 're e^s: P.rt o^ tne:r ^ Doeft>. but by their own 
CC'^ie^ ' ^ f *^.s exzr?' ent PnnciP'O is ou^Constitut'On founded. . . 
f r - u.t CcP^'^-iiJ .s. 1 'ec^i '-^rc! .rr»:'3ry contrary to the Charters 
cf :^ C'-^'v ^ V.i estv 5^ 3^ci h's ^o>ii P^edecesso^r s 
- -^s"'-.:* :^ r*-v---" Gove'^no'^s- -nnci the Express Order of his 

:t .*.^ov^-' s^3'. ^r-t':-i'iter Z'?/. ,\ PtstQie sha!! be deemed a , 
-n-'^>y^. p -.^.5 ^r<^ Prt, 'reges the Peopte. 

TKe a.uthor of these resoives was Richard Bland, a tough-minded 
burgess from l^rmce George County, descendant of one of the colony's 
oldest families. One of the earliest graduates of the College of William and 
Mary to achieve a major positipn iriihe bu^esses, he wasbne of the most 
widely read. He held four (peiiefs common to tl\e revohitioriary generations, 
beliefs he transtaied into major.works^dunng ttje Pistole Fee Controversy, 
the Parsons Cause, the Stamp Act, and the later revenue crises: 
, -^.^ t^'e^^^i cf she "niuM.-a.v doctnnes most cogently 

^<s;.\^ ' o'^*v c-.e' a.' ' 'orms 0* (|t)ver^t^onl of the EogifSh 
♦ '!^r-:'*' .r^P- /.*^-rr '5^ u^'CO^fupted rroci'^j or extension %vas ttr " " 

• ' -r^i^ ^r. s.,ce'fc'"'l»' those'jniaue ''■oht? and Itbert^d^^ which v^'^re 

^*->-- >i< Mae. o^ the ^'ee-tcn E'^^-o^' 5*^^30. a^d 

• • A^S" -ry , c:>:^ t^at*:,^""" gooG sMte rests' on the oevotion of myh of 

' .v«f 'tcTi^ ;i"!eG'.ty 3nci Justice " 
in.additfon to th^ house resolutions. Bland wrote a diosely/pasoned 
essay attacking the Pistor^^Fee, A Modest and Tnie'State qUm Case 
{1 753)' Only a-poftion survives and is known as A Fragment Against the 
Pistole F^e. His underlying pnnciple. one which the BritishyJgnored'and 
Vuginrans never -forget, js cogently set forth. 

' , ^^.r p Q^'c -he S^b.erts ^re so cu'CO d\ L^'V that they cannot 
^'c^* t*^^ oast pa't of tneir prooeMy \\{*/iout their own 
j cc^sfp* 'Jco'^ t*^ <^ ^" nC'C e 0* La- t*^e Libe-ty(ind Property of ' \ 
^.-..t.., Dr'sr-^ An'^ ^.is t^-i *e:ic V. *o 'e jnd^/a B'lt-sh Governtrient 



7 Jouroal ol House of Burgesses. 1752-1758. 143. ISSy 

6 Ciimon Howiter, Slx'ch«r»cttri In Stirch of • fJtpubUfc {Harcourt. Brace end WoHd Ntw 
York, 1964),' chap 5. -'Richard ^land. the Whig Iri Amoflca;' 184 ^ 
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; Virginjans never deviated fromjthis V}ew> ^ ' , . ' . 

In 1818 John 'Adanf)9? when asked w^at Was the Revolutipn. repl^e(^^ 
. ' the Revokjtion waseffect^d befo^€ the»v*af commeilcfed. The Revolutfon 
was m the mrpds and hearts of the people . , . this radical change in.lhe 
princlptes, sentiments, and affections of the people, was. the real American 
RevoMion In V^rgmia; the Revdlution began in the minds and hearts of 
the Mouse of Burgesses wilh the Pistole Fee. Us author was Richard Bland, 
• , The'third event.wa:^ the Parsons" Cause. This event reactied the peopffe; 
and in it the people found a spokesman — Patrick Henry. The Parsons* 
Cause.was an outgrowth of the Two-Penny Acts, Nearly alt Virgima salaries 
and most taxes werepanj in tobacco, rather than specie (hard mpney).^.. 
Many officials, including the clergy,"had their salaries settxy acts of th.e 
assembly at a specified numbier of pounds of tobacco per ye^. in.th'e ca^e, 
of the clergy thi^ wa^ a mmlmtihi of iSioOO IbSvper year Jq. the 1750> a 
ser of droughts and othec haturai disas^^e^'s brougl^t crQp shortages in 
some <yea,s/dr/Vinjgtol5accbpnces weU beyond npr-mai leyejs,.lh 1753 and 
aga»n '1755 lhe.*assembry aliov^ied tax^>^yers ti> pay, taxes in either tobacco 
or Specie at the rate of two pen'^ies per poynd.of tobacco owed. On one 
ha^d lh\s seemfed eminently, f^r. The crop shortages worked a do,uble 
""penalty on Ihe plant^r-rhe.fi^d Irttle tobacco because of the weather, but 
. he was forced to.p^y his taxes in valuabte tobacco he did not have. On the 
other hand, the clergy and others protested they received no relief when 
tobac?co was in oversupply and the price was low. More importantly, they 
had a corrtract which had been en&cted into law and approved by the king, 
No ifssembiy could repeal a law approved by the king without his appfcjvaf,- 
In 1753 and 1755 the issue faded away. ! ' ^ • 

Then in 1758 the assembly passed another Two-Pepriy Actr applying . 
throughout the cdlony and to all officials aflde^ven Vo private^deSta. - 
Governor Francis Fauquier, althouj^ Jinowtrig tbat he c^uldttct put suchfa* 
law into effect until the kirjg had givfen his.aj^proval. decided ne would da 
the politically expedient thir)g.3nd signed the bi(l. ' ^ ' 

Fauquier reckoned v^Ithout the tenacity df the clergy fecVby the Rey: • 
John Cartim. a Witliara "knd Mary coUege fDjofessor and parisjv pastor^. 
Caimrn. "whom Fauq^uier .caKed a Man of Afiihties but a Turbufent Man who . 
Oeirghts tt) liVe Jnr a riarro: later became Pre^Vdent of the college, rector of . 
6rdtoh.PaT4>h Ghjifch, and Btmemffer of the council. s ■ -T ' 

th t75& he was determined to receiVj^ what ha beiieved wgs bis . ' ^ 
guaranteed salarV- C^mbeJ'ievedjChe tew u.nconsTifutional on two grounds, 
the assembly had passed a repealmg^qne afready appro.ved by tbe 
^cing> ana Fauquier had permitted the law to go into eff^t without the . . 
suspecting c?a»se peAod takmg place At the behdst pf man>^ Anglican . 
.cfergy/C^ft5 went to fingland^ Presenting the pa'rsoris* case iheBishgp . 
of London, who in turn fpAv^ncied the case to the Privy Courtci]* Camm 
succeeded- The king decrared.the laCv unconstnutional ^ . ^ r • 

^ ' Virginians were o\ilragey,Oofike the PiStofe whlch touched mpsl ' , 
direcuy i^e ferger piaoiers and the^ burgesses. Hre Pat^or^ .Cau.s^e ei^ftamed ' 
the ertrre.(iopi^ce Canom and a nuinbet* of der^yjnerr sued in couhtje ' * , 
courtsjof back^salary. They received li'ttig $atJSfactlori- SeVeral county , 
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courts wBnHo far as to'decJarfe the Two-Penny Act legal despite the Jking*s 

dfeaflowanc'e. * ' ' f * • ^ ^ ^ ' ti \ 

Hanqyer County Court took a different tack. There the Rev. James . 
Maury, Je«erson s fietd school le^h^r and hard-pressed iatheV of 11 
<5hildj>en-^sue^ the vestry of Frede^eksville Parish for his salary. The. . 
countyipurt upfie W his ngh^to'sue for ctei'ms and teal leci for b jpry trial Co 
set" ihe damages. Irofii.cally.one otihe clergynpen who ^ould beneWfrom 
af&vqraW^ yerdtct^or Maury was the Rev.Tati'tek Henry/PresitiJing over-;, 
the-'county Court- on December 1 , 1763, v^as his.l>roth©r, John Hefiry. 
Defending thp parish ^es]t;y was his n^hevi/ and nameS&ke, anil t^e sor> of 
•tJieju'stic?e. Patrick Hen(^. Hanpver Counfy'was a.cenTer af^resbyterj^fism. 
aad m the ^Jry bo?'undQUl>tedly:^^t men whB already had a dM\\^e for /" 
'Anglican clergymen whose salarjes.lhey y^re^.CDm^Upd'topS^^ 
chur<:he^ihi$y did not a^tendi'. - ' / ' .• ' 

Young Patrick H6riry, fnllis first pfominer^ttriaLJauncftgd icnmediately 
into a scathing attack oxi th.&6stabfi5hed clfergy, calilrtg therti "tapaciou^^ 
harpies;' Pien who v&buld 'snatch from the heartfex>f the . 
IjanshiOners his last hoe-cake, ffofR the widow and her orptmn qtifWren ^ 
theirJast milch cow, thejast J^ed, nay, the last blanketlrxjm the.lyiMn . . 
womanr.. Having ^turfneffhis audience into silencfe, H^hry turned his \". 
.invective upon the king. Althougtr the constitutionality pf the taw was n6i an 
issue, t)eaause the county court had^fready decided it was coostitutionai, 
Henry 'proceeded to exconate the king himself for violating the ngllsh. , * 
-tConstituUon. His biographer, Robert t^eade', notes: ' 
- • -Henry .-ns-sted on the relationship sjndrectpfocal duties of the K-|ng '- 
^ ' cSf scib.ects Advar^c^f^g the ddctnne of John Locke as 

, "-'^ oopu'af ?ec5 bv RlchJ^^d B'-apd wd other colonial leaders, he 
, .. " rontf^rKtjed that-gowernment js a condjtional corhp'acL composed " ! * 
or rr,utjaUv'<3Ppendent a^jreements Qf which the vlot^tfon by. one ; ' 

' pa^Vd scf^rgeol ^hc- other. He bravei>i?:?rgii-ed that the dis>€^ard^ 
0* pv^^e-ng /;ants 6{\^e cofony v^3s an instance of royal ' • 
" " * irr.sri^l^vvhjch had Xf^i^c^ far^d/^sOlvedthe pQji.tic'ai comptJct, and ' - 

i^'r ♦^c^^opi'e at v,ber1y.to consuit their ov/n safety,^ * " ... 
The jury retired, and Ihen returned with its vercjict— one penny damages' * 
for Parson Maury. Henry had lost the leg.al case, he had woji the battle for 
their mipds and hearts. v ; ' , 

. . . .Out.of the.Parsqrts' Cause m 1753 came four impdrianf developrn?ntsr 
the Angiioan Clergy suffered ,an irreparat)le^setback and loss of statos;,the • 
House of Burgesses now closely scrutinized the instrudtidns {rQrrt3<tng to 
governor, the suspending clause. was seen as a dkect cbaHenge to colorwal 
•legi^/atiy^Jights, and Patrick Henry burst forth, as the popular spokesman 
for Vrrgima rtghts,' Vinning.a seat itv the 1765 election to the Hquse'bf , . ^ 
. Burgesses.4n 17'63 few people: were wUllng to accept his premise that the 
! King had been guilty of -royal mjsryler in a^dozen years they wautd, 

Vh\JS, by 1763 ihe fundamental poUficat principled which vfoQtd bring 
Virsinja io'rttdependence aWacJy had been prbclaimed. They werf not , 
' dey^loped in response to Brifish ^ctions>but Vlrgfhia.^00r}ences. Tt^ey 
awaited only the sfj^crfic* ohgf leagues .t5.efpi:e they vvo:u![d b^ ^ttansfonned ihto 
inai.i^gWe fights. Wi^'n a fe>v mbr^^ tHo:se 6h^lerige!&>(Ttf>|^ fptfh;- 
froTt/Britatn/* ..." V<^"*:^";J ''<'r^ v.* -^-^v'-:- 

/Robert D. Moado. ftilrlck Htnty. Pt^ol In tht Making aippincott. Philadelphlay(957). 132 
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The Rodd to Revolution, 
1763-1775' 



-^^^ -Tfie GrerivUte Rrbgram, t763.-1765 ^ ' ' ' 

• ? • :" .... fn &pfjl 1763 GeOrgB lahad^o abandon'his cKief 

I ■ . niinister and GrdOfidan.Vfhe hated^Locd Bute, and turn the 
- - -.government ov'e^ to George Grenvflles leader of the largest 

• ' Whfgblock in partiarri^fitapd ferother-jn-law of WHIiam Pitt. . * 
. \. (3renyll|e*s strength^were his krfow 

* , ; ' finance], a pefK:hant for hard. work 3ndadnninistral}V$ detail,- 
. * .y^ systematic mfnd J and. in art -era ^f corruption. integrity/His 

. . weaknesses, were'apic^id personalty and a limHed cpnce^^^ 
.'*.' * - ■ "'pf " broad poiitfcal and constitutional is^u^sjt was said that 

. . V. . ' GrenviHe lost the ^American Golorties because he.read the 
• . r .ai'sftatche? ffom Amferica and was we^^ ^ 
growifig economic iriatiir'ation and apparent abilHy of Ihe ' 
CQfoftiesLto bgarh^vigr taxes, George nl.w 
^ Grenville'icnfrnens^ly, thp more so because he.had Been 
, . * " • . forced to accept the y\A\igs, describeAlhlcn as' ^ man '^Tiose 
•opiniQh^ are seldom fpf^i^d frp/n any pther motive than - \^ 
; ! ^cfch as may^be expedited to originate ih the mind of 'a gferk t - 
^ ^acountfhg' house*/' An aatut^ <jbs$,tVer might haye told 
' • • . Geprae that with thg haticftial cf^bt at £146,ODo;dOQa{Vd'', 
^ ; , ^ . risiiig. a marv wjtlijhq logfcat mind of a coOnting cl^rk might , 
. - . bejhe afiswer StilHt was thk.logfcal mind wW9h;Wa^,//*'\ ' 

' m i hr^wn't a - / A'^^^ • <Sr^f4vtI}e;§ 'u'ndoing/A§ .British historiar^ Ian- : ? 

' / Ul .iUl^^^im^\^^ LL\tl .. .cbrrstrenote?^--a|ltha^v^fi^ 

r)k:iis'\rifIyH^fiith-^ of the y?^ 1763;^^^^^^^ v.; 

{^^ Li} nW^ffUi JJIV:. ..^.^up,a^;togicaKirrterlocking system Jts.-*"- 
- >i 7 z^^-^* • ' ' ' ^^'taifiaw was Jhat-ff lacked th^ ' 
^/^r/^'^/>/. .* • i es>ej^fa|ifasi^' b^^^^ '^"onsent^^'^o ^ 

r ..*rV* ;v Thfee^oVa'fjding^^^^ 
.v' .: '/ / ' a>l6.w>^oVefn[nental policy for the former French>and 

Spanish North American territories; a means Jo defend these 
. territories frorp the avowed inter>tions of the French ancl % 
Spanish to reestablish control; and a means to pay the cdsts 
of imperial gbvernment and defe,nse. " . I 

' ■ • ' ' /■• • . ' : ' • ' .... 
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Western Lands and Defense . 

Ttt^e was In immediate needior English government in the former 
English and French-Jands. )n October 1763 the Board of Trade proposed, 
and t'hfe kinsjn councihe^tablished, a temporary program for western 
land^S: Under the Prpclamation of 1763^a governor-general would run Quebec 
(an attempt' to get the F^cench colonists to use an elected assembly failed), 
the French were .confirmed m their land grants, and the Roman Catholic 
Church was retained. East and West Florida became separate colonies In 
^th^disputed lands beyond the Appalachians into which English settlers 
hadrnoyed .as$oon as .General Forbes occupied Fort Ducjbesne in 1758 and 
where tHe-lndians under Chief Ppntiac were in rebellion agair\st these 
,inQursibns, no.- English settlers were allowed until permanent treaties could 
be'worked'out with tribes owning the lands. 

^ The GrenyUle ministry had several aims for its western Ia0d§ policy. The 
Proclamation of 1763 would separate the Indians and whites while 
•pteventmg cjSeWy frontier wars. Once contained east of the mountains, the 
colon lal^ would redirect their natural expansionist tendencies southward , . 
into the.Carolinas. Georgia, and Florida, and northward into Nova Scotia 
Strong English colonies m former Spanish and French territories^ would be 
powerful deterrents to future colonial wars. There is no indifcation Grenvilje 
believed the Americans would i^e more.e3§«y governed if contained east of 
the rjiountains. Vlis prime aim was orderly, contcolled. peaceful, and 
inexper«ive growth.^ ^ L 

TJ^e Proclamation of 1763 hurt Virginia land speculators more than 
individual colonists. For the OhTo Land Company whose stockholders were 
. mostly Northern Neck and Maryland gentry, including the Washingtons and 
' Lees, it was a crushing1)low to their hopes'forj-egaining the Forks of the 
Ohio and lands on the southern bank of the Ohio granted to them by the . 
crown m 1749. The rival Loyalland Company le?l by Speaker Rqbinson,^ 
Attornay-Geneijal Randolph,, and the Nelsons, lost their claims to the 
Greenbrier^regjon, but with less invested, they had less to lose. Alsodaslied 
were the hopes of many French and Indian War veterans v/ho had*gen 
paid in western tand warrants for their servic^. Many veterans ignored the 
proclamation. iwent-^yer the mountains, squatjed on the lands, and stayed 
there with .the concurrence of amiaWe Governor Fauquier. Most Virginians 
were little mjiired by the order for'they fit intoGrenVille's plan for colonial 
growth. The general flow of Virginia ipigration after 1740 was sbutt^ward 
along the Piedmont mto the Carolinas or southwestward throug|v<he Valley 
of Virginia .not north and northwest to the Forks of the Ohio. In 1768 and^ 
1770 by ttre treaties of Fort Stanwix (N.Y.) and Fort LoQhaber (S.C:) the S\% 
-Nations^nd Cherokee Indians gave up theif claims to theK^dtucky country 
as^far west as the Tennessee R'lVer. The Virginian occupation, led by John 
DonelSon and Danief Boone, quickly moved in through the Cumberland Gap 
Not until the Quebec Act of 1774 thwarted tTieir claims to land norh of 
the bHio did Virginians react strongly against British land policy. 

To defend the new territories and maintain the old. Grenville proposed 
retaining 10,000 British troops in America, stationing them mainly In Halifax, 
Boston. New York. Philadelphia, and the W6st Indies from which they could 
be moved to trouble spots as needed. The British had learned from the 
unpredictable response by the dolonies dOring the French and Indian War 
and tne nearly disastrous Pontiac Rebellion in early 1.763 that the colonics 
would not. or could not. provide cooperatively for their own defense even in 
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the face of clear danger. There were too many inter-colonial rivalries and , 
there was stubborn adherence to the English tradition that Jocal mihtiawas 
not to s6rve outside its own jurisdiction or for long periods of time. 
Moreover, the western lands were primarily an^jmperial responsibility. 
Thus, the decision was made to station British troops in America/^ 

In April 1765 parliament passed the Quartering Act. similar to one in 
England, requiring colonies, if requested, to provide quarters mJ^arracks, 
taverns, inns, or empty private buildings. Although tf\e act did not apply 
directly to them, Virginians sided with the hard-hit New Yorkers who 
bitterly denounced it as another form of taxation ywthout representation. So 
strong was the reaction in New York that her assembly virtually shut down 
^rather than acquiesce. Finally the New Yorkers gave in, making the 
Quartering Act to New York what the Stamp Act was to Virginia, a symbol 
of "oppression and slavery." What parliament could do to one colpny she 
could do to all. 



A New Revenue Program 

At the heart of the Grenville program were his financial schemes, the 
f program had three parts. 1) to strengthen and enforce existir^ Acts of 
I Trade; 2) to ease inflation and stabilize colonial trade with a uniform 
currency act; and 3) to raise additional revenue by applying s amp taxes . 
to the colonies. Even then Grenville expected to raise only alpbut one-hsif . 
the expenses the new empire required. The rest would have to come from 
British sources. " J * 

To close the loopholes in the Navigation Acts and make them profitable 
Grenville submitted the American Revenue Act of 1764, popularly known as 
the Sugar Act. Although the sugar trade provisions were the most dramatic 
example of a redirection in the Navigation Acts, the Americah Revenue Act 
contained radical departures from past attitudes and practices. Heavy 
duties were applied to foreign goods allowed t6 enter the colonies directly, 
including white sugar, Madeira wine, and coffee. Many goods formerly 
allowed to enter the colonies directly were placed on the list of enumerated 
articles which must pass through England before being shipped to the 
colonies. The act, although sli'ghtlyjeducing the duty on French West 
Indian foreign molasses, contained strict provisions for Its collection " 
omitted from the laxly enforced Molasses Act ofn733. The Briiish fleet was 
. stationed along the American coast to assist the custom? service in 
enforcing the act. ^ > 

Parliament cneate^l a new vice-admiralty co'urt to4it at Halifax without 
a jury as an alternative to the colonial vice-admiralty courts whose juries 
were notor|duiTy^ biased against the customs pfficers and whose'judges 
often were\colonials engaged in 'illicit'trade. 

In the Sugar Act, Grenville and parliament took the existing Navigation^. 
Acts and reasserted parliamentary autbo^ty over imperial trade, reaffkmed , 
the 17th Century colonial philosoph/that tfte colonies existed to promote 
the welfare of th^ mother country and the empire, granted trade monopolies 

— • \J ■ 

There are those who suggest the troops were^t to America on a pretext. The ministry, 
knowing it couid not reduce the army to peacetime ^ze In face of Trench threats, ^Iso 
knew there was strong English resentment tigainsr "a standing arm/' in England. The 
colonial condition offered an excuse for retaining the men in arms. See Bemhard 
Knollenberg, Origin of th» Amtrican Revolution (New York. t960), ch(s). 5-9. 
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tOrfintish merchants and manutacturQrs sphere none existed before,"and 
c^i^crimirtated in favor of one seVof cblonies. the British West Indies, and 
^gdtftst another set, the North American colonies. To this was added a new 
principle — the Navigation Acts should not q^ily regulate trade, they should 
produce revenue Cfeverly designed within the*constitutional system, the 
f'Sugar Act brought howls of protests from Ngw England and Middle Colony 
traders, smugglers and legitimate operators^ alike, who had flourished Ortder 
the benevoience of .salutary njeglect" for the past half-century. For many 
Americans the new act wi\h its favoritism to British "and West Indian 
merchants, its use of the navy as law enforcer, and the founding of a 
vice-admiralty court injNova Sco\ia with juriSdicticMi over all America was 
an abuse of parliament s power. As events developed the Sugar Act was a 
failure. The old act designed for regulatory purposes, cost approximately 
three fifties as much to enforce as\he revenues collected, the.new act. 
expected to produce annual revenues of about £1U0,000, averagejd about 
?:20,000 in revenues at an annual cost of over £200,000.. 

■ ■ 

t4ie currency Act of 1764. ^ / 

Virg nians. only indirectly effected by the Sugar Act, were deeply 
effected by the second part of the Grenville prociram— the Currency Act of^ 
^1764. DuAmg the French and Indian War Virginia had printed several paper 
rmoney isfeues to finance the war and prd^ide currency in the specie-stiort 
colony. Trie various issues, evenkially totaling over £500.000, circulated for 
a fjxed number of years and then were to be redeemed upon presentation to 
the treasurer. Speaker John Robinson. As the war lengmened and the 
number pf paper money issues increased, considerable confusion 
developed over the amount of money outstanding, the ra^e of exchange, 
and Its use as legal tender for personal debts as well as public taxes. 
Although backed by the "good will" of trie General Assembly, this money 
(called 'current money") was discounted when used to pay debts 
contracted in pounds sterling. Although he official exchange rate set by|f}e 
assembly was £125. Virginia current morjey equalled £130-£165 P>er 
£100 sterling, averaging £l55-£160m ^763 and early 1764. The citizens 
. were compelled by law to accept inflated Vuginia paper currency as legal 
tender for debts which they hi|d contracted in pounds Bterling. The fiscal 
problerfe were most critical in Virginia, qut they also existed in most 
colonics outside New England whose colonies parliament restricted under 
a currency act in 1751. In response to pleas from London merchants, 
Grenviile^devised and parliament passed the Currency Act of 1764, 
^prohibiting the issuing^of any more paper money and commanding all 
moQey in circulation to be called in and redeemed.^ 

. ' T^e result in Virginia was sheer consternation, especiaify among the . 
hard-pressed Tidewater planters. In the process .of cajling in the money a 
severe currency shortage developed and'some financf^ardship occurred 
at the same-time the Stamp Act took'effect t^ore significant th^n the 
economic impact was the political impact of the Currency Act on Virginia 
I politics and the political fortunes of key Virginians. Among the many 
I Virginians caughtup in the Currency Act none was more involved than 
j Speaker John Robinson. At his death in May 1766 an au'dit reveated massive: 
I shortages in his treasurer s Account books resulting from heavy loans to 
many Tidewater gentry and political associates. The Robihson scandal 
brought about a redistribution of political le^dfership in Virginia and brought 



into the leadership circle the Northern Neck and Piedmont plan,ters who 
formerly were excluded. 

The third facet of the Grenville revenue plan was thg infamous Stamp , 
Act. Grenville and his aides perceived the tax bill as a routine piede of 
legislation which would extend to the colonies a tax Ion0| used in Britain. 
Grenville announced in March 1764 the ministry's intention to present to the 
commons a stamp tax bill at the February 1765 session of parliament. He ^ 
"hoped that the power and sovereignty of parliament, over every part of the 
British-dominions, for the purpose of raising or collecting any tax, would 
not be disputed. That if there was a single man doubted it, he would take 

the sense of the House, "As another observer put it, "Mr. Grenville 

strongly urg'd not only the power but the right of parliament to tax the 
colonys* and hop'd in Gods Name as his Expression was that none would 
dare dispute their Sovereignty."'^ The House of Commons, as quick as the 
Virginia House of Burgesses to proclaim its sovereignty r03e to 6renville*s . 
bait and declared in a resolution oi March 17, 1764 that "toward defending, 
protecting, and securing the British colonies and Plantations in America, it 
may be proper to charge certain Stamp Duties in the said Colonies and 
Plantation,^. .\ In that simple phrase parliament declared its full ^ 
sovereignty over the colonies and from it never retreated*. \ 

Virginia and the Stamp" Act, 1764 - 

That Grenville might have hoped that the "power and sovereignty of 
Parliament . . . would not be disputed" suggests the degree to which he did 
not comprehend 18th Century colonial constitutional developments. Virginia 
reaction was immediate, clear, unequivocal, and illustrative of just how 
deeply ingrained were Virginia's constitutional positions about the^limits of 
parliamentary authority. In 1759 the General Assembly had elected a joint 
committee to correspQnd regularly with its London agentand to Instruct him 
on matters of policy and legislation pending in England. This committee 
was meeting on July 2^, 1764, in Williamsburg drafting instructions to ag^nt 
Edward Montagu on the Sugar Act when word arrived from Montagu about 
the coiTimons resolution. The Committee of Correspondence's reply was^ 
instantaneous; • ^.^^ 

That subiects of the Kmg of great Britain can be justly.made * 
subservient to La^vs without^ejther their personal Consent, or their 
Consent by (heir representatives we take to l?.e the most vital 
Principle of the British Constitution, it cannot be denyed that the 
Parliament has from Time to Time . . . made such Laws as were 
thought sufficient to restram such Trade to what wasjucfg'd its p.coper 
Channel neither can it be denied that, the Parliahfier^t, out the same 
Pfentrtude of its Power, has gon^ a hltle Step farther and imposed 



Tor a favorable and convincing vi^w of Virglhia's motives in passing the paper money bills, 
see Joseph Ernst. "Gtenesls of the Currency Act of 1764, Virginia Paper Money ^nd the 
Protection of British Investments;' ylnniam 4nd Mary Quarttrly, 3rd sef...XXII, 3-32, and "The 
Robinson Scandal Redlvlusl' Virginia Mfagazint o( History and Biography, LXXVil, 146-173. 
Ernst (s critical of Roblnson*s political use of the funds. For a more charifabte view of 
^^bfnson's actions, see the outstanding biography by David Mays, Edmund Ptndltton 
1721-1803 (Harvard Universjfy Press. Cambridge. Mass., 1^52), 2 vols. Pendleton was the . 
executor otthe Robinson estate. 

'3 Both quotes cited in Edmund and Helen Morgan, The Stamp Act Crisis (Collier Booke. 
New York. 196?), 76. This Is the standard wprK on the Stamp Act. 
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some C^u?.^^ J upon our exports * , ' 

P S Sinct* forvgo^O'i Part we have repeived your 

netier of the par' ai\ % Intentfun to lay an Inland Duty iTpon us/gives 
us fresh Appreher.sio.n of the faui Cohsequ^nces thai may arise to 
Posterity from surh a precedent . VVe conceive lhat-no Man or 
£odyof^Ae•^ hOAe.e'' 'n^.^sted Ai^h power have a flight to do * 
an>thif}g that .s L\>.^xtrary Redson aHd Justice^ or that'can tend to 
the p^/struction or the ConstitutJOr? ^ 

Navigation Acits were acceptable. Stamp Aqts were a "Destruction of the ^ 

Constitutionr\ 

\n May Grfenville met with the colonial agents in London and possibly 
suggested (hlS^ntent has been disputed) that a stamp tax might not be 
imposed if th^ dplomal legislatures camB up with alternative taxes. At least 
Montagu thought this js what Grenvillasuggested^The Virginia con\mittee 
even told Montagu in its July, letter, **if a reasonable apportionm't be laid 
before the Legislature .oltWs Country, their past Compliance with his 
Majesty's several^-Requisitibns during the late Expensive War, leaves no 
room to doubt that they will do everyhing that can be reasonably expected^ 
of them/' It made no difference, for even before the agents could receive • 
reihes from th^ir various colonies, Grenville had fix6d upon the stamp act 
itsilf. This was probably just as well for the Vi/ginians, once they reflected 
onkhe requisition scheme, camjB to believe that taxes imposed by the , 
Geheral A?,Sembly ta offset a threatened tax by parliament werB as 
unbalatable and unconstitutional as a tax passed, by parliament 
' TonDecemberlS, 1765, the Virginia General Assembly confirmed the ^ 
conbtitutional stance taken by its qdmmittee in July. Unanimously the 
Hoiree of Burgesses and the council sent a polite address to the kirig, an 
humble memorial to the House of Lords, and a firm remonstrance to the 
comrttons. The<:ommons' resolution of March 17 was against '^British 
Liberty that Laws imposing Taxes on the People ought not be made Without ^ 
the Consent of Representatives chosen by themselves; who at the same 
time that they are acquainted with the Circumstaft'ces ottheirCpnstituents, ; - 
sustain a Proportion of the Burthen laid upon thenn;"^^ prom this position, ' 
Virginia never retreated;- 

" By the" time, parliament took up the Stamp Act irt February 1765, the die 
w^$ already cast. Members of parliament were autraged by^he 
presumptuous claims of the colonial assemblies to sovereignty co-equal 
With Itself. Only a>few members questioned the wisdorn of the act. Issac 
Barr6 won farne as a patriot member of parliament for. his eloquent defense 
of the colonies as fie called on the Commons to "remember I this Day told 
you so, that same Spirit of Freedom which actuated that people at first, will 
accompany. them stilL'' Yet feven Barr6 would not deny parliament's right 
to pass the tax. The House of Commons.refused even to repeive the . , ^ 

petitions from the CQipnial legislatures and passed the act into law on 
March^22, 176&.' . ^ . - ^ . 

Covering over 25 pages In the statute book, the Stamp Act imposed a 



.t4^Vlr8ln!« "Magtzlne of HIttory and Blognphy, XII. 10. 13. Comprising Ihe.cofnmittee were 
Councilors John B|alr.-WI!llam Nelson Ahomas Nelson. Jr.. Robert Carter, and Burgesses 
Ppyton Randolph, George Wythe. Mberi Carter^lcholfls. and Dudley Dlgges. 
15 William Van Schreeven and Robert Scribner, RavolutTonary Virginia: The Road to 
Indtptndiijca, Vol. I., OocumtnUry RacOrd {University Press of Virginia: Charlottesville. 
. Virginia, t^73), 9-U. This volume cbntalns th^ main revolutionary statements of the 
assembly* ■conventions, and certain county, and quasl-lejyi! local gatherings, 1763-1774 



. tax on documents and paper products rangirrg Jfbm nearly all court 
documents, rshipping papers, and mortgages, deeds, and land patents to 
cards, dice, almanacs, and newspapers, including the advertisements in 
them. Charges ranged from 3d to 10s, with a few as high as £10, all to be 
paid in specie. Virtually no free man in Virginia was left untouched by the 
tax.^tdmund Pendleton, upon hearing of its passage, lamented "Poor 
Americal' . ' . 

The law was to become effective on November 1, 1765. 

Th-e Stamp Act Resolves, May 1765 

That,the May 1765 session t)f the Virginia General Assemhjy became 
oae of the most fanlous in the state's history was totally unanticipated by all^^ 

^ political experts. The only reason Governor Fauquier called the session wa^ ^ 
to amend the frequently revised tobacco planting and ipspeption law. The . li 
Stamp Act already had been taken care of l^y the remonstrance in 
December. A new issue did develop when Governor Fauquier announced ^ 
that all outstanding Virginia paper currency must beredeemed.by March 
1st, after which it no longer would be Ipgal tender. As the money poured 
into the freasurer's office, it rapidly became apparent what Richard Henry 
Lee had suspected as early as 1763 and what many debt-ridden Tidewater 

' planter-bgrgesses personally knew— F^qbinson was tens of thg^ysands of 
pe{/n?ls short in.his accounts. The shortage, which turned out^pl be 
£10o,^.0d, derived from the speaker treasurer's hahijl of I6pdin^ his fellow 
planters tax funds to pay private debts to, British merchants. The speaker, 
whom Jefferson called "an excellent man, liberal, friendly., and rich" 

• had antic'ipatedlmprovement in the economic climate would bring the 
money in. Meanwhile he could always rely on his own great private fortune.i 
He failed to count on the continued^ecpnomic depression, the passage of > , 
the Currency Act. or the living standards of hi$ debtors. Something tiad to . V " - 
be done and quickly- • r^^- - ~ / c - ^ 

While the tobacco revision was working its way through committees, 
the speaker and hi^ debtor-burgess friends devised a public loan office 
plan to take up the debts, provide an alternative source for funds, and 
relieve Robinson of his burden. Sucha plan would have raised the ire pf 
Richard Henry iee, but the burgess from Westmoreland was sitting oiit this 
.$iupposedly "short, uneventful meetjing.^* He hadjnade a monumental error 
in bollticai judgment, having.applied to' the crown to be the Stamp Act ag^nt 
in Virginia. Robinson knew ^his and quietly warned Lee.that he should stay 
hpme. Rol?inson did notinticipate the urtiikel/duo which -would bring . 
down the public loan office. Leading th^:^osition in the House was ^ 
Patrick Henry, first-term burgess froffnloulfSxi County. Directing his attack 
against favoritism and special interest legislatiort, Henrv. who had . 

; 'developed a thriving legal trade representing credjtors^gainst Mebtors, 
'f<hew whereof he spoke when he e.)cC:laime<j.^*WhaX^Tivis it proposed then 
to reclaim the spendthrift fr.oni-h^s dissipation and extravagance, by filling 
his pockets with money?" Robinson.had the votes^nd carried the house, 

.but lost in the council whose^.memBers disliked all public finance schemes. 
Chief opponent vyas Richard'frbrbin. wealthy, receiver-general of roy^l 
"revenues and later Tory, In wordsjiearly ider)tical to Henry's, Corbin noted, 
•ToY^x peopte that are not in De'bt to lepd tolhose that are is highly unjust, . 
it is in Fact to tax the honest, frugal, iridusfrious Man» in Oi der to encourage* \ 
theidle. the profligate, the Extravagant, and the Gamestetr Council 
defeart4wUtlg^loan plan. With the tobacco laws revised and the loan scheme" 
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deteated and only rouljn 3'legislation in committee, most burgesses left town 

Exactly when or wh^Patrick Henry. George Johnston of Fairfaix, and 
John Fleming of Cumb? land decided to offer the Stamp Act Resolves is 
lost m obscunty. Our soiirces are principally Thpmas Jefferson, then a - 
college student at William and M&ry. Paul Carrmgton, a^pro-Henry burgess 
from Charlotte County, and an unknown French traveler V/ho stood with 
Jefferson at the house chamber dotjrs. Jefferson and Carrington did not 
record their thoughts uptila half-century later, during wWcTi the sequence 
of events becafhe blurred by time. The Frenchman, who stoocj with Jefferson 
at the house chamber doors, missed the suBtleties of the language and 
parliamentary procedure. One thing is clear— men who heard Patrick HeriT 
tiever forgot the impression he made on them. 

Governor Fauquier suggested that many burgesses were not satisfied - 
wah the rerponstrance against the Stamp Act in Decenvber, Although he 
described-the remonstrance as "very warm and indecent, he told the Board ^ 
of Trade the original version was much mbre inflammatory and fts fangu^ge 
wa^ mollified" so that the Assembly could convey its opposition to the 
iStam'p Tax withqut giving the "least offense" to crown and parlianient. 
Fauquier also observed that economic uncertainties.had made Virginians 
"uneasy, peevish, and ready4o murmur at every Occurrerice." Henry 
suggests that he drew up Vhe.Resolves when he found no one else w?s 
willing tp do so after hearing of the actual passage of the Tax Act. 
Whatever theteason, Henry and|iis associates were ready to abandon the 
niceties of. formal address and constitutional subtleties and to give 
•'of?en§e'\ especially in view of parliament's refusal to hearlhe 
remonstrance. , ' • 

'Only 39 of 1he 119 elected l)irrpesses were sitting on l^ay 29, 1765 
when. Patrick Henry introduced and G^O]^e Johnston sedonded seven 
resolutions for consideration by the hoiisa. The first five stated:, ^ 

' ' ftesoiTed. That the first AdvenHtf^ and Settlefsof this his-Majesty's 
Col6ny and Dominion brought wim'them and transmitted fo their . 
Posterity and all other his. Majesty's Subjects since inhabiting in this 
his Maj^sty. s'said Colorvy. all the Privilege's. Fr^nchises^ and 
Immunities' that have at ahy time been held, epjoyed. and ppssessetf 
/ by the people of Great Britain.' * • • ' ^ ' , * ^ ^ 
Resolved. That by tvvo FOyal Chaffers granted by King Jamesrfirst the 
Co^^msts a>^oresaid are declared irftitiiled to all the Privileges, \ . 
Ltt?erti^s, and Immunities of Denizen^ 5nd natural-born Subjects, to 
- , ati Intents and. Purposes as if tftey had been abiding and^born within ^ 
the Realm of EngJand.. . ^ J ^ \ 

fte^olved. That theTaxation of the People by themselves or by 
. Persons^iChosen by themselves^o represent thent, who can only know 
what T^xes-the People are ahTe t6 bear, and the easiest fvlodeor 
raismg thenx and ^re eq^yally. affected by such Taxes Themselves, is 
the distmguishingXIharacrteristfc of British Rceedom andwUftmrt 
V ' vyhibh the ancient ConBtiiutioh cannol^ubstsi - ; ^ 
^ * Resolved That-his^w^ajesty's^iege People of this iT^st af?Cient 
^ Colony have unypteriupl^kJIy^nioygd the -T^^ , . 

' ' governed by \hj\t owTassembly in the'artjcle of the Taxes and . 

Tf^ternal poltceTan.d thal'the same Rath neverbeenjorfeited or ^y . 
' mher way given up buthath been constantly rec^^mz^d bythe v ' 
Kings and People of Great Britiah. - . ^v^^^ *' 

: Resolved. Therefor^^that th$ Geaeral Assembly oTthl^ColQ-n^ ha*^ 

the onIy «nd sofe,eXcIuSiW Right and Power to lay Taxes artd . 



iiTifToi.itjons upon the irVabit^snts of ♦hits Cotony and that every 
Attenpt to v^>s! sxicNPo.ver ;n anv Person or Persons whatsoever, 
ot'^e" Than tn^ G't-r^e^al Assembly atorfesa^d has a manifest 
T^Pdency to destroy British as well as American Freedom ' , ' 



There were two other resol/es which apparently vrere ctefeated during 
debate while the house was irt c Dnnnittee. The record not clear. In one 
'sense.it makes np difference. A I seven were printed and circulated m the 
other doloniesjand in London a^ if they were the official actions of the 
Virgirtfa Hous6 of Burgesses. 7 hey read: 

'//he^e^s. tne ho.norat: s iou$ve of Commons m Engialid have of late 
, d'-a/m nto qBeStton hov. far the general ass^mbly.of th<s colony hath 
DOwer to enact la»vs tor ayTng of ta'xes and imposing duties, payable 
by the people of thjs hts r7taje$.ty s most ancient colony, for settling 
:iio afcerta-^tr^g the sane to all future times, the house of burgesses 
0* t*:rs tifesent general a >sembly have cortie to the following resolves: 
Re^Qived That his maiestys i»ege people, the inhabitants bf Ihis 
colony? a^e not bound to yjefd obedience to any law br ordinance , 
.v'^ateve^ designed to impose any taxation whatsoever upon them, 
other than the lav.s or ordinances of the general assembly aforesaid^ 
PesoivedMh'at any person who shall bv speaking or v/nting, assert 

rraintair. that any person or persor^s. other than the general. 
a53err,br> of this colony have any rtght or power t<J impose or* lay any 
. taxation on the people here shafi be deemed an enemy to his . • 
maiesty^s colony 
The first four resolves were straightforward restatements of the 
remonstrance and Bland's earlier declarations against parliamentary, 
. authority. The fifth >yent beyond control c[yer taxes to exclude all duties, 
even nav<gati6n duttes fc^ regulatory ^ur^^oses. The^^ixth and seventh were 
"pure Patrick Henry;* reminiscent of his statements before the Hanovpr 
jury m the Parsons' Cause, probably treasonojis, certainly incendiary and 
' revolutionary. * ' • « 

Oisousston lasted alt through }he 29th wfth the -opposition fed by. 
Richard Bland, George Wythe, Peyton RanSol A, Speaker Robinson, and 
Benjamin Harrison. contending that the time was inappropriate for more 
resolution^. Both house and council were alreMy on record against the' 
Stamp Act which no Virginian wanted. More resolutions were unnecessary, 
especially resolutions which were as inflapimatory as these. Sometime 
during these debates the six4h and seventh resolves Were eliminated. 
Probably the next,day. May 30th, the firist four resolves passed by votes df 
22-17 with little real objection to the substance only to the wisdom of more 
resolutions. ^ ' • * 

The fifth resolution was another story. The stuiriblinci block was the 
phrase "only and sole exclusive'Right,and Power tQ lay Taxes*' Jefferson 
called the debate "most bloody," Henry, in his will, called them "violent 

Debates. Many threats were uttered, and much abuse cast oil me " Some 

time during the^debates, observers agree, Kenry exclaimed the theme of his 
Immortal phrase: , • * ' ' •/ / . 

Tarqum and Gaesaf had each his^Bratus; Charles the First f^is ^ 
' ^ ' Domw^!}. and.XSeorge the T]i^»rd-r Treason' proclaimed Speaker 

Robinson— may profit ty their Ex^tmoTe. If this be Treason, M^ke the 
mos4 It. " • ' ■ ' 

His sp§ech may have been efnbBmched by time. There can be no ^ 
denying, however, what Jeffer^bn 40 years later remembered. "Torrents cff 



*^bld.. 15-18. rasolvfts jS and 7 are cited in Maad6, Patrick Htnry, Pa'Wol In tlm MaUpgi 
Ij 171. , * • * • 
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subhihe eloquence from Mr. Henry, baclckd by the solid reasoning- of 

Johnson, prevailed." \ ^ i , „ A„ ^^tr.h ' 

■ - The fifth measure carried by one votd. 20-19. causing Peyton Randolph 
to mutter as he pushed through the door past Jefferson, "by God. I would 

• have given 500 guineas for a single vote."" ,1 

. How had these two men. Henry and Johnston brought it off. One was 
29 the other 65; one was a first-lime burgess, the other a veteran member 
(Henry was not as unknown as f opUlar myth would have it. He had been in 
Williamsburg during the debdteS over the remonstrance and had I 
represented a client in an electi )n fraud case before the house.) Fi)-st. they 
had benefited from the departur; of two-thirds of the burgesses; second, 
there wasHhe frustration over p jrliament's outright refusal to even read 
ithp>-retnonstr^nce. third, there v^as the formation, probably by-Johnston, 
of a coalition of the younger generafion of planter-gentry living in the 
Piecfmont. the ambitious b^ckc )ui?4ry burgesses, and the Northern Neck 
fa'dtjon led by Francis LighfootUe of Loudoun andThomas Ludwell Lee ot 
Stafford; iourth. there was Henry himself, of whom Jefferson at a time when 
he had come to dislike Henry; still could say "he was the best humoured 
man in society I alfnost ever' knew, and the greaiest orator that ever lived. 
He had a consumate knowledge of the human heart, which directnn the 
elfprt? of his eloqi/ence enabled him to attain a degree of popularity with 
the people at large never perhaps equalled."'* , ' 

• ^ With- file five,resolves passed. Hepry departetj^illiamsburg. Enough 
Tidewater votgs were coralled by Robinson and Coancilor Peter Randolph 
th0 follbwihgday. the 3l6t. to rescind and expunge from the record the 
fifth resolve. Much to the chagrin of Fauquier, no attempt was made to 
remove the first four. • ■. « j 

As with the sixth and seventh resolves, this last-ditch effort made no. • 
difference: the public printer. conservati\/e Joseph Royle of the Virginia • 
Gazette, refused to publish the resolves at all. What went into print outside 
the-colonies^wetelh&iourirue resolyeA Jlus the Jhree spurious ones, often 
made more rascal in tone as tKey were reprinted. The effect was eTeclric If 
this was the expression of the Virginia House of Burgesses, long thought to 
be the most reasoned in its approach to constitutionaj issues. then a new 
day-<y arrived. No wonder patriots in Philadelphia, Newport. New York, 
and Boston shouted with joy when they read them and responded with 
equality vigorous statements, although all stopped short of the direct words 
of th6 sixth and seventh resolves. Massachusetts, which for once had 
lagged behind, called for a Stamp Act Congress" to meet in New Ybrk in 
October. Virginia did not attend, for Goveriior Fauquier would not call the 
assembly mto session to elect representatives. Virginians did not need-to be 
there Everyone knew where they stood. The Stamp Act Congress quickly 
picked up the spirit, although hotihe strident language of the Henry 
Resolves, and declared all taxes, internal and external, should ^e repealed. 
* Too much should lies be made of the division between the Henry- 

• ' i7Aauineaeoua(e^ 21 shillings or £525 .Later Jefferson said lOO^uineas. JoRerson's 
" cort^nS^und m Stan. V. Henkels. "Jefferson'* Recollections of Patrick Henry." 

18 The rJcord is spatse'becausftflo recorded votes^were k6p,Usp the only known wtds fn 
favor ofiieResolves-were. Hen»y of Louisa. Joyston of FairJ^, to"?" PHmnnH 
Cumberia^>H^ry Biagrave and William Taylo/of lainenbuig. Rol>Brt Munford and Kmund 
. xS^oVof MSh^i^'and Paul Carrinston and.Thoms Reada <'^^^^/>''^^^^^,^^'^., 
of fate would havS it. atf thes&tounties excepi Fairfax were named for the Hanovertans-Jt Is 
almost certain the Lee brothers voted "yes". , ' . V 



Johnston forces and the Robinson-Randolph-Bland-Wythe group. The 
division was not one of concern about the goal, but rather the means tcibe 
used to reach the unanimously agreed-upon goal— how to retain rights " 
Virginians believed were theirs and which they thought they were about^to 
lose. What Henry had done was to imbue "with all the fire of his passion 
the protest which the House of Burgesses had ofada in 1764 in rather tame 
phraseology. In neither cas^ was there a difference of principle, in both, all 
the differehce in the world in power and effect.'''^ ; 

The ejffect was permanerit. Said Jefferson, "By these resolutions 1 
Mr. Henry took the lead out qf the hands of those (who) had heretofore , \ 
guided the wQceedings of the House, that is to say, of Pendleton, Wythe,\ 
Bland, Randol^rfcsti^icholas. These were' honest and able men. who had ' ' 
begun the oppo^itioh on the same grounds, but with a moderation more 
adapted to their age and experience. STSBseqtient events favored the bold^ 
spirits of Henry, the tees. Pages. Mason etc." And as soon as he could join 
them. Jefferson. " ' ^ • i 

I 

The. St^mp Act ^risis: 1765-1766 | 

The Stamp Act'brought violence, rioting, and destruction in.several 
colonies. Virginia met the act with rigid hoh-compliance. reasoned 
arguments, "friendly persuasit)n;* non-importation of British goods, and 
finally, nullification of the act altogether. Virginians of all ranks united 
against the Stairip Act as they were not to unite against any British, action 
thereafter No pne defended the act. Virginians were aided fct^e complicity 
and courage of s6ft-spoken Governor Francis Fauquier. ^ J. 

Enforcing the Stamp Act clepended^upon having a Jaw to enforce, a 
commissioner to administer it, and stamps to attach to thadocuments. 
Colonel George Mercer, protnineal planter who had won the commissioner's 
p6st from Richard Henry Lee, arrived in Williamsburg fro{n London on, 

Oclpber 30. 1765. The law ^s tq_takeaffectj)n_Noyeinher J^sJ\ietcer's 

ilWuck would'have it. the Virginia General Court was in session and 
hundreds of citizens were \n town, many of therp the leading gentry and 
lawyers. Hearing that Mercer had arrived, a crowd quickly gathered and 
moved, on the Mercer family residence. Learning of thejr comirig. Mercer .set 
out to meet them. At once they demanded to know whether, or not he would 
resign his post Mercer pleaded for time and promised aa answer before the 
law would become effective. With that he went to what is now^rs. 
Christiana CarnpbelPs coffee house where the governor wa^-e^ting..The 
crowd followed. After talking with Mercer briefly, the goyenfior iftyited him 
fo the palace and walkeil unescorted with Mercer thrcrugh the^assembled 
huhdreds. Privately to the Board of Trade, Fauquier, rerrta/J^ed that he would 
have called the crowd a "m6b, did I {not) .kno,w that it was cliiefly if not 
altogether composed of Gentlemen of property in the Colony, some oj them 
at the Head of their Respective counttes, ^nd Merchants of the Country, 
whether English, Scotch, or Virginia." Mercer, after talking with the 
governor, relumed to his father's ^ouse an^f discussed the situation with 
his brothers. The next morning he found 2,000 Virginians assembfed.and 
awaiting his answer. Concluding it was "an Impossibility to execute the 
Act" and "being obliged to submit to NunibersV he resigned as 
commissioner and wrote Fauqiiier that he h&d no stampjusyith which to ^ 



^5 Hamilton J. Eckenrode. RtvolutlohJrvVlroInl* (New Ybrk, 1916).\22. \ 
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execute the act. With that the crowd carried him off in triumph to Hie 

coffee liouse. / « » ' 

Virginia developed aiblever legal stratagem to allow the tobacco fleet 
to sail without the required stamps. Here the agreement of governor, gentry, 
merchants, and ship cap/ains was essential. Once Mercer had resigned and, . 
stated he had^o stampaf for the customs office, Councilor Peter Randolph, 
»n his^capac^ty of Surveyor General of His Majesty's Customs, declared the . 
ships coufe 4'' for^endland with ttie stamps on the ships' manifests. ' 
Governor FaucjoreV them followed with sealed certificates for'each shi 3 
capfam attesting to fms fact and relieving the captains of any respon 5i.bility . 
for non-compliance. With that the tobacco fleet sailed off to England and 

Scotland. . / u * 

The other Virgi/iia institution most effected by the tax was the c( lurt 
system. The General Court closed. Many county courts did likewise. M the 
suggestion of Ric«4rd Henry.Lee.the Westmoreland County court on 
September 24, 1 7» stated it would not sit again until the Stamp Act v ras 
repealed. Northartpfon County "court took a radically different approach 
proposed by bttleton Eyre and stayed open, declaring the Stamp Act did 
not bind, affect or concern the inhabitants of this colorty, inasmuch as they 
conceive the sarihe to be unconstitutional." JJ]e neighboring Eastern Shore 
county of AccpiTiac followed suit. Edmund Pendleton advised James 
Madison, Sr., thfat justice^ of the pe'ace shbuld serve on the county courts 
and the courts fehould stay open, for the justices had taken an oath to 
upihold the law. Since the Stamp Act was unconstitutional, they would no^t 
be vior^ting thteir oatt\& if they \)eld court without the stamps. It was a ^-^^ 

' strange restriictunng of British constituttonal procedur^ which saw Virgmia 
county courtJand individual justices of the peace declaring the laws of ^.^^ 
parliament unconstitutional. Nullification of the laiw.wa^ at harid. ^ 

Most cqunty. courts stayed closed to pursue Lee'-i tactibiS of applying 
pressure on/British merchants who -needed t^ie <iourts to enforce contracts ' 
and coljtectiqebts. By closing t)ie courts'and boycotting British in?.ports, the 
Virginians put pressure on tfie mQrchahTs who put pr^^ure or\ Ihfe • 
governmerft. Asserting pressure in a more direct manner, Lee and his fellow 
gentry, and-any.other freeholders who wanted to attend, gathered at 
Leedstowri. Westmoreland County, on February 27. 1766 and^rew up an^* 
• associatibn:* They restated the Stamp Act Resolves and .assorted that ^ 
should anfonecomply with the Stamp Act the "associators— Will with the 
utniost E;toedition ctjnvince alUuch Profligates, that immediate^danger and" 

' disgrace jhall attend their prostitute Purpose." Shbuld any ^sociator suffer 
as a resuff of his actidn, fhe'dthers pledged "at the utmost risk of 'bur Lives . 
and f^ortJhes to resore such Associate 16 his Ljberty." The next day the 
associatdrscrossed over tfie Rappahannock toUobb's Hole and , 
convind^d" Tory merchant Archibald Ritbhie ta forego his announced 

^ intention to use stamps. A similar association in Norfolk, the Sons of liberty, 
actually Jarred and f^lhered shu? c^ptafn Wifliam Smim,:rred.|iim to a pony 
cart aadLdraggedUitm thrpugh Norfojk itreefe iot W^Tket House.^ Atorigp^e 
way.by^tand^rs. including Mayor/Maxinfiflfari Calvert, he'avfedrocteand-;-; 
rotten |ggs at the h&pfe$^.captain whosls iftvat hurn'iliaii^ tme when tier • • 
was^tc^sed Into thehiirfaor beside hTs ^fiip.^ SmafI 'v«md^ ship captaig^ did 
not $6il to Virgmia.and London merchants were qufcWsubmitl^nig pfi^ttons^ • 

. against the Slamp.Att.- - ' • ^ r • V . . -^^-.'^^.i-^ \ 

^rh6 resolutort of^lhe Westjsnor«!and^ntf Northumberland, tpuns, 4nd Loft^t6wfv^ ^ ' 
^Association, and.lhtf MorfolicSonjT of Uberfy are fourtd in Van Schr^ven anc| SC/tbn6r. - . 
Brfvofatlohary Vlrfllnla, 4, 1926.25-48. • ^ . * * ' 
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%pea4;aad the ^.eciaVaiory Acjt;. 1 76^6 ' r ' 

, In July 1766^'fof f eiSons-'O^^^ i5o the Xm^ican crisis. George IH 
^ (eplacreb Ifte Gr^viir$ niin'istr>"with a new.rmaistry^ headed 6y the Marquis . 
^^iRpekingharn^'which iricluded jheAuite of NWda^Ue, Hgnry 'Conway', 3S)d 
•Hhe Duke of Qraftotx. Massing i5vas fhe Old W^btgs prinptpa^ ^^er» Williah . 
. .Piii..yO:^'i^xpieiT^d to pursjue fetfepanderrt and .mercujial^ays. The ; 
** %c^ir^gKanftjT>mi§ti^ ^' 
' ffo'm ih6 feedTnning, drew, thetf greatest strength 'fr(jm the merchs^it ' 
communities By the time^paflian^ot opened.jn December, Rofckmgham and 
.lji^,suw>orters wer^ agreement— the act must, be Repealed! But how? The 
yibience and riots in Boston ^T<i:N$wport'had rai^ cnes against property 
/destruction while the extreme constitqtipnal position attributed to Vtrgifjia 

^nd.th^Statnp Act Congress tjtialfenged^the very heartJOf parliament's ... * 
* 'aov^reignty. PTtt hardly helped RopKirigham by exconating Grenvilleand 
exWairoing, '1 reioice'that AWica fBsjst^^^ ' ' \ :: . ^ . 

Pitt did, however, In^dvertentTy propose the solutibn when he coi^Jcluded^ 
..tiis^clenunciaHon by "saying: ^ '// ' * 

; Stamp Act in^usti oe re*peaieq ab^pluielv totaJiy. and 

red.^:ei>- Th^: .n f^3^n..^e .\ss\ghe<:i -.^^cause a\*.as foundea on 
.acv^'Ofi'^oav ;;r»r»r^Qt^ 'At The san5e'*t>me :tno";5overeign authority 
• 6* -^'.-/o j-t'S Cvt ^jih- cc'os)>es> asserted In ^^roog .terms. of ' 

* ^ rn.-\rii-cxC\^re^ .in.it.4j'cise e^ey'pc':\er v%hatsoe^er. except thaipf 

,/ * . Pitt, following the resoljJtion.of the Stamp Act Congress, defined 

■ "legislation" to mean lav/s qoyeming tr^d^ fo?ir^f^gulat(on and general : - . 

governmSAr;-but not internal or^external ta)fes.^> ^ - ' , 

January the clamor fqr repeat in financially-stricken ioftflon rose to 

fever pitch, buEno solution which adnlitted that ^he act was tjaseS On 
^"errbn^ous principle" would pass. Finally, a Decla/atory Act.v^s passed 

'^rtibj5.dyJf%jtfie ambivaleqUtal^ 

the ppvi^/tamake laws binding oa^the cofonies "in-all Cases whajgo^v^r/' ^ 
Tho.ugtt'P{lt&rfd the.CoJonfets interpreted fa'ws to me.ah,eyerytbmg except 

; taxes/'bthers interpreted it to rn§?it\ taxeis, and. sttK others 4nterpr;eted'it* ^, . 
meawiriternal but nQt e)(:tef'narWe$. Bia the ambivalence was removed 

;whejr5 Pitt and fsaacgari:^^^ ^ 
whats6eyer;:io prevent it^being used to justify taxfes, They.faifed. Thus,. 
when.the Pec^ratpry^Ac.t peS^e^^inost merfrtjers of parfiamen't were " 
cortvincettlhey had'tfeclaredmeir. authority to I^yylaxes even though they^. " 
had repealedPa speciffc f&x;^ -r;;!^ \V -V * Z'- 

^ In.that^ame ?§nespj,4cjebai&s"and those whicli.;tpjIowed on repeal, 
itsefi; th^idea greTy/ m the rninds of maoy members thaY^the cpJonist^f^act-. r . 
rnade a;distinction between 'Jjitettiat' and >xternal*\t^6a.— the one .levied r .- 
on gbods and services Disld^^he ^lohy and tHe other levied outside the . 
colony or before tteff goods yeache4 the M'Q^yvTIP-fl/st might be-the . 
prerogative 6?^[ie' coIomaf.assembly^ ihe^^(R?f,bfi?§ritameni'tJ|i 
many seized^ upon tKe^distinWon fee%^"h' 'Inftrnal-^xteVhaT^ as a.{Kinc1pIe ' 
they could accept iri the midst of a.serlSys setback and faijure. If so^ 'they 

^ Cited !rf Morgan, Stamp Act, 335. TKe ^llscusslon which follows ^c<Jepts as convincing 
Morgan's contention, pages i5:>'154,. th^UhQ colonists n^ade >na<Hstii^ct]oo between JntQmal 
and external taxes In theory, only t)et^e9n ^ftxesin g^n^ral a^d"n8tyigatlon.acts for 
jegulatory purposes. * 



were helped aloftg by.a<n^rnlicent pre&entat)gf>;by.8ferij2^n,Fr9yiklfn 
*agent for Penn^v^nia. whb.p;es6ntea the cpJoniaTcase to the 'commons. 
In:his^astule ami often cHeyer.vy^.Ff^)n/Qd^^ , 
assue, knowing full wetf.iriost hause ifnetobers'w^ accept the idea bf 
complete colonial aUtooorpy^ tfri tax tn.gtters. WhifS'the ,colcii>ls!s '■would ^ ^ , 
accepj.nolhing l^ss. He. RbpedVepeal would remove the irnniecfiale' * . . 
difficulty.andpajllanfTeiDlwx^u^ t§sde^ih.$Ml(i;e-Hfe^ 
t)riHiant:presej}lation was instrumemal in galma^ 4eR^at of the ^tamri Pit),"^ 
^but the ^hort-rterm splupoti created49n^^^ --'.'v ■ 

Nevertheless, repeal was achi^/W and >' cblfeQti^e: XfjSH ^>f">et»?1 was 
heard in^rtdon and ir^ihe-colonies.The coiShfsts rejoiced IriHh'^r victory. . 
A few men Jike George Masoo read thig^OX^Jaf^i^jry Acp.^^^^ . . ' 

•carefully ancj coocJuded th§t.the act dIjcL.npt disavbj^jp^rliame^ 
power-. Uotii a specific disclaifri^ waslnc.fiidled, the j^r<5blj?|tt^ 
Masgh was particuFarfy<leflfiaJCit ^rnd sarciasticjabOtrttf^fe claihife bylLxuidon . 
..merchants that (hey ^hadhSen able to 'gain repeaj or^y.bjr|?ipmisif}S.gp;od^. * 
beiiayiorjrom the.co1pnies^ifvW$:fatu %l:warrfitiglhe Vifgihla ^ 




11 and s.a^ you are ag^^cei^^E and.ijridLmfuf Qhild; your parents' 

, r One other^trgtn'ian did noHest until Vie' had^chaH6ngfea4he no ^ion, ^ 
' ^Meh-.d/s^sed m par-Uament t>y co^FKnonsf m^^ttber S03me Jenyns , that the 
colonists", «ke"^Bn^Gih2ens. '>^rei::v;irt6ally" represented in papiament 
To Richard Bland nothing could be more vital to the rights of BritlstT subjects 
than to-be rep'refe$nted "dtrectl/'^y thoge whom they kn^w and whom they 
Vcffose'to-reRresemthe^^ March 1766he published his magnificent 
defenseof Virginia rights* An Inquiry, Into the Rights of the British Colonies, 
.jrle.woulcl rxot.concede to parliament the notion that thq colonies and 
^poMsIs wece represented "virtually" in thatbody justas the nine oMtdf 
• ten Ehglishnien^ere who.did not hayVthe vote, or because members of 
commons were elected from districts in whiphthey did not live or owrr' ^ 
prpperty> or because nearly every profession and "Inleresf/ be jtmerdhant. 
farmer, west Indian planter, physicians, soldier, clergy, and everi a,few - \ 
Americans sat in parliament. The Inquiry was a hard-hittipg defense qf 
"direct representation:' Interlaced.with citations to the ancl^t charters 
4f Virginia were terms of fury— "detestable Thought;' . "Ungenerous. ; , \ 
"insinuation*; ."despicableppinionr ^'slavery." "oppression:' terrr^s which 
suggo^t thejev^l to which rhetorletfeid ri^en even for as, ratior^al ^ man as 
the moderate burgess from.Pririce.George County, now grown."{6ugh a^' ^ 
whitl$ather': with "something of the look.of miisty oltf* Parchments which he 



22 Ibid., 327-352, , • > ^ , T '•^.'^ * 
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handlfeth aQc{ studieth much." Jhe Inquiry >^as widely wad jn Virg»nla and 
England and ils statemem^qn ' glirect represeniaticm " trecame the standard 
American defense against Vvirtuai.fep/esent^^^^ _ ' 

Trieksure.vyhjb},AOuj[d Jiave grven the colonies a few sfeats m parligm^nt if> 
. the:rtian>)ef of '^ofland or-W^ % ' ^ / 

Still the cdn§ervat]yfc Sland, w^o-sajci ttitngs most radical way, waS 
among those. rtlost "happy, to .read GoN^ernor Fauqu/eif;s proclairiation of.June 
' ^9/.i^$^ annou.ncing-flep^^^ • - ' . - ' ' ' 

f Sfiti^h Politics and the Jownsherid Act, 17.6&.1770...^ , ..^ 

Thenufd British.Rolitical^ituatip^ shmedigain July 17S7. -The. , 
,con£iriatory.Bockfrigham mmi^tty. having brought off the Staojp Act repeal, 
artd motJHicatipn of the Sugar ,Act of 1764, could not su^Jalrivitseff in office. ^ 
Members gf {)pth,dornrno ns and lords. hgid fought doggedfy against repeal 
a/id accepfed defeat only afte^ cpq^iderable patronage pressures frorn the 
.rtitnistfy These ministry dpponentSt were delermrnedjo reassertr-pn th§ first 
Opportunity, pariiamenfs autho/ity over the colqnies. bQheving^tb.de^ay such 
a^coftfronjiatipn was a $ign of w.eakfr^ss, WrthrO the Rockmgham.ministcy . . 
personaJity conflicts developed which eventually brought tb.e minisjry to a . 
standstill: . * / "y- . •> /. :>v ' 

George III correctly percen/ed th^t trTs gpvernment faced an efnergency. 
In thi§ crisis he turned to Pitt to lead a new ministry^ la one viray.th? king 
and Pitt were alike. They w6re;:prpbab'fy the^pnly men in the eighteenth . 
. cenfuty to believe absolutely in (their) "ovyn slo^ac^S abqtrt patn'Qtisjmv,puri*ty., 
and a better system ofxondt^c^i^ig government;*^ On the "0|8ier ti'and they^ 
differed as to what these terms meant. The.intentVwas:gporf, the timing was 
>yrong. Pitt„ for reasons s.till sorhewhat obscure, accepted a peepagta . 
became Lord Chatham and opened Jthq dopt to cries of dcorfuption aod \ 
'^^If-oUtby the ^GreatjCommoneV." fitorjesfgrnficantly^ Chatham was j[r>«ng 
'lojead amihtetry frorh-tKeHouSaofixirds. He^c^^^ % 
sank deeper inlo'ttral melancholia wfnch left him.men)jally jncapatitated/ 
during' mudl'df .hiXmin^Stry^;?.shoii n^^^^ ■ { . " . • 

Amerci^iQ affajiis, fell irrto .the hapds of the trifhant, egotistical^ unstable, ' 
and arnbitipus Ctiarles Tpwnshendi whpm Pijt palled In'^as his, diancellor pf 
the, exdfxequei:.^ to wnshend was oh^of those Yunior government otflcials • 
w1^p».d.uc5ng..the French and'indian War, had discovered the economic 
>lchnesilahd'rtiSturTty of the colorti^s'and their cpnkfitutional rebeHiousnes?. 
Hefi'^d o*pp6?pd repeat and' represented the gradiiaf infiltratron of ministry 
pbsitipns t>y mep.who believe thexoionistsihpul?! pay for their government, 
irija rjianner which forthrigfjtly .^fablishedparhamentary.sup 
175p's he ha53 doyelpped a^pl^n to55ring the polonies mtoc^heck. Once.gwen.^. 
the oppattvrifty.JbVCRatha»Y),he seized it with enlbusiasm. That o^portithity 
came wUh the hu'ge.deficit in ArnericaKdefen^e^cdSts'fbr 1766 andMew : . 
York's iijtran^igenj de^iabce.of tfie'Mutlny'A^of 1705 {the .(Quartering Act.). 

B^^^ Revenue- A"c:t of .1767 (the Townshend Act) was a direct chfiflei^ge / 
,tp pqlbnial^ seif-gpyerpm'6ni*and a true measure of the chancellpr'ii: ' ^ ' 
Ins^asttivify a^dfoHy. Citing" f^eii/feposed distmction^tweeo' 'int^rnai". 



. »«nhe mte/i.ai Sj^ndli Inquiry see Van Schreeven ind Scribher, l?»volutfon«fy - 
;virflinr4,.i;27^4r; • • . . . ' ' r ' • 



and -external" tgfjes, ^distinction which he, himseH, did not belreve ^ ; 

existed, Townshend proposed import duties on glass, paints, lead, paper, ^ ^ 
and tea," of-which only tea was a potential producer of any real revenue. The 
funds, from .these import duties were assigned to pay. the sallies df colonial 
goveroQCS and other royal officials and were not for defense expenditures. 
Had townshend calculated a means for arousirigthe ire of ihe coloriists, he 
could not have chosen a better device. It was an injustice that Townshend 
died suddenly before he had to wrestfe With the consequence of his actions 
. • By 1769 Chatham finally realized he could not IdngeTtgovem find . 

reigned the government to hie-hero-worshipping follower, the DUke of 
. Giafton, osterrslbty^over the decision* of Chatham's own ministSn? to dismiss 
. General Jeffrey Amherst as titular governor of-Virginia andVeplace him with 
Norbonne Berkeley, Bardn de Boutetourt^s Actually, Chatham's policies in 
Europe and Amejica had been repudiated and "hardliners" were regaining^ 
'^.power. Grafton managed tb hold on and to do nothing until February 1770 
. when4he Whig majoHty completely fell apart and the^^ing turned tb Lord 
. Noctn and'ihfeTmiesto ruri the cpunt^^ . ^ 

. . One cesult of thispolltical infighting and personafity conflict was 
jwpport for the king. Amidst the factionafism^corruption, an* greed, ^ 
.Iindep^dent m^rpbersof parliament 'saw thQ brown as the OFily-mean§ for \ 
cre^t^ve, effective leadership. Kor that' reason George,.aften770,*not only . 
- - ha(ta ministec h&5^iild work with, he had am'ore tractable parliament aided 
. by the^cqmptete dis{0tegr^ti6'nbf the Whigs anda haYdeping atti^y^e toward 
lhe A'm$ncans;i^Jiose cfn di^oyalty; it hoi treason. 

' ' . Politicsd. leadership in \fii3intfi:^^ 

. • Unlike Bntaio, the changes >n yirgin'ra Broadened politic^ leadership to 
-include th^.new elements, whjch ipi^rged tfuring ttie'Starnp Act debates, 
. ?theJLeeTHej?i7. grbup^/lt afe.6. brought into power tfipse who \f/ere less likely 
. td^be satisfied with poUtical addresses 9nd ponstitutTonal niceties sflouid 
' parliament-pass inioiaw.the powers" ifclaimed in the Declaratory Act 

fn May ijS&'Speak^^-treasUrer J.ohn Robinson died. His'death 
^ * coincided with the murder by his son-in-law. Colonel John CWswell, of 
w ftobert RoutledgeroT Cumberland County in a tavern fight. Although his 
^ fathe?-in-law artd his Randdlph relatives manageclto gain his release 1rom * 
. laM pending trial, Chisw^tbelieved he was going to be convicted if the ca§e 
came to trial and chosesuicide to jaiU Both events shook .the'Robinson- 
• . . Randolph leaderships and the gent<y everywhere, Rob'iriscJn's death brought 
, jnto the^open the extent of his financial problems antf persons to whom he 
• had'loaned money/ . - 

, ln.1766 Virginians were treated to ariothelinew phenomeijpn— an open 
\- . and free press. From 1 732 when William Parks set up the Virginia Gazette 
untii 1.|?66 there had b^enortty one paper in the coloriy. Resides relying . 
Very h6avily upon-the government bbth royal and assembly, for printing^ 
\ contracts, the Ciazptte tendedio pr^nt only news which would not off§nd. 
After 1766Jth^few6re three Virginia Gazette?, being published at 
various timers' in Williamsburg by William Huntlar, VVtlliam Rind, and , 



^iljfd From 171040 1768 the governor for Virginia did not reside In the colony, choosing 
instead to accept a fixed .salary andigreelng.to, send In his stead a lieuteoant-govemor who 
, « -actually exercised all the pc^ve^ Thl^system.OTde^ with Amherst and bis- lieutenant 
v^'gqvemoq.TrancI?; Fauquier, who <(!ed In MartM^fiS: / . 
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Alexander Pordi^. In aggressively seeking subscribers and advertisers m 
lieu o( government printing contracts the two hew papers gave extensive 
coverage to the Robinson scandals, the Chiswell murder case, and the 
run^ig debates between the various candidates for Robmson s offices. 
* FroW1766 on Virginians had a public forum for political debates in the 
. letters•to-the'•edito^columns on British policies and actions. . 

The immediate resi^f RobinsSH's death was the divisioi^ of l^js two 
•offices. After yigprous cai»aignin^ previously unknown m Virgmia,^ eyton 
Randolph woa out as spe^a^er ove^ the iee candidate, Richard ^I^nd. 
Robert Carter Nicholas, who had condticted the first newspaper campaign 
In Virginia, was elected treasurer, John Randolph replaced his brother as • 
attorney-general. Major changes came in the house committees where Lee, 
Henry, and friends were placed on the powerful Committee on Elections 
and Privileges, The death of Robinson did not result in an Overthrow of the 
Tidewater leadership. Virginja leadership has Seldom changed in a dramatic 
fashion. Instead, the prevailmg groups have tended to expand just enough 
. to incliide those who gained political power, but.not those who have 
•ndemagogically courted it. * , 

Lee, with h.is great planter family tradition,' v/as merely admitted to a 
house leadership at a lime when mos^ members were sharing his passionate 
dislike of the Britisn. Henry won hi6 spurs /lot before the crowd but on the 
fbor 0^ the House of Burgesses, j^jalmnfet whep the British wer^ falling into 
greater factionalisrii, the Virgin|aas we're healmg breac|es^ "fhe.wiltingnqss 
of Richard Bland, a cousin of Peytoi;» Randolph, to Vun f^r'the sfJeakership 
y wilh Lee-.Henry backing is ohfe exapiple of this trut 

The Townshend Act in Yirgirtia, 1767-1771 

Reaction to the Townshdnd Act was greatest in the northern colonies 
which it most directly affected. Reaction was sharpest in Massachusetts. 
The/e the legislature passed iknd distributed a circular letter in February 
1768 urging aJI;cQlonies to jol]i in a,peti|jdn to the king against the intent of 
the act— 16 rtiake the governbr and'Jothelrv officials financially independent 
from the legislatures over which thej^r^sided. The sIttfaUon in 
Massachusetts, as it had in the fatter ^ages of the Starrip Act Crisis, quiQkly 
degenerated into violence, and General Gage had to send British troops to 
restore order in Boston. ' ^ 

^ The Virgihia General Assembly was in session when th^e circular letter 

. arrived in AprH 1768. The hou^e formed a.commrttee headed by Bland to 
. draw .Up another petition b the king, memorial to the lords, and 

remonstrance to the commons. Moderate in tone, but forceful in defense 
of Virginian s rights, the 1767 Re^^^OJlStrance protested parliament's 
passage of the tax package and perhaps ftiost forcefully denounced 
parliament's action in closing the New York legislature for opposing the 
. Mutiny Act, The council concurred in these addresses. Before the assembly 
' could move on to bolder a0<ion$, the meeting was prorpgued fiy President 
John Blair. The assembly did not meet again until May 1769. In the interim 
, l!<>rd Botetoart arrived to replace Fauquifisr who had died in March 1768. 
. . By the tirhe the burgesses reassi^mbl^ other colpnies had-formed 

npn import^ti'on agreements and were boycotting British goods. On May 16 
^ ^ jthe House of Burgesses adopted resolutions reasserting its, exclusive right 
jto levy t^xes in Virginia and corfWmning recent parliamentary proposals to . 
,^ ^transport colonists accused of treason to England for trial. George 
'"^ Washingtort introduced a nonimportation plan devised by Richard Henry 
^ ' \ ' / 
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Lee and George Mason. Before the house could act Botetourt dissolved the 
assembly. This time most of the house moved up.the street to the Raleigh 
Tavern where 89 of them signed a non-importation association on May 18, 
1769. L^e, Mason, and Washington proposed a tian on tobacco exports as 
well, but Jost. The association called for a b§p on British imports, a reduced 
standard of living to lessen dependence of British credit, and the purchase 
of goods produced in America. Hopefully, the British merchahts again 
would bring^pressure on parliament. ^ ^ 

The association, which was voluntary and lacked enforcement 
procedures, was only partially successful in Virginia. A secohd association 
was announced in May 1770 fpllowing repeal of all the Townshend duties 
► except the tea duty. By late summer the boycott hadxollapsed although 
the associatioi^was not dissolved until 1771. 

Neither in Virginia nor the other colonies did the Townshend protests 
arouse the passions or unanimity of support generated by the Stamp Act 
The l?ck of strong reaction may have been the result of a number of factors. 
The Townshend duties applied to goods which were less widely used than 
those affected by the Stamp Act. The Virginia economy was.still struggling 
to recover its forward momentum, and the merchants who had to bear the 
greatest burden in the boycott were reluctant to protest too strongly. In 
addition, the colonists had a feeling the duties woulrf be repealed. Most 
importantly, the imposition of a duty to pay for the governor's salary was 
no issue in Virginia where the assembly had given the governor a 
permanent salary in 1682. 

\h 1770 thfe duties, except for the Tea Tax. were repealed. George 
Masoi;i, Thomas Nelson. Jr.. and Thomas Jefferson lamented the retention 
of the Tea Tax as a symbol of British oppression and supported the half- 
—Jiearted 'asscpi9tLOn:'_Mostyir5inians agreed with Robert Carter Nicholas' 
plea: • . ^ ' ^ . . w 1. 

The i-alse Interlude. 1770-1773 , 

The Chesapeake toba6co economy rebounded sharply upvJrd in the 
early 1770's. The recovery ^rom the recession of the 1760's sootned many 
ruffled feelings and Virginians were "once more § happy people." 
Unfortunately it was a false prosperity. The old ecpnornic problems 
reappeared in 1773. Overproduction of tobacco, overextension of credit by 
Bntish merchants, specufatipn in \an6s and tobacco, and inflated prices 
caused the tobacco economy to collapse. The crisis first appeared when 
several leading Glasgow merchants failed. They were unable to pay their 
own creditors and unable t6 call In mdney from Virginia. Several large 
• London firms followed the 3cots into banrkruptcy^ and a general . 
retrenchment of tobacco credit followed throughout 1773 and into 1774. 

The calm produced by repeal of the duties also was false. There were 
many Englishmen who^nderstood the pfbblem. Said Edmund Burke, the ^ 
most creditable opponent of the various tax schemes and the most cogent 
> defender of feoloniahliberty in parliarrient: . • ' . * . 

* * . 

The Arr^e^'Cans ^n^^^- m?icj.- .i a;s<. ov^ery or !^ nK thoy ^d^e mrHo one. 
♦h.:t Tir^'^plto ODCe^'-Mh^rri vVe Hdve^ madr a o^scovery or thinK ^ 
. ' h'ive*"^3^^-0''H^ th.•iM^-•> intern '^sf^ lO rpbei^^^n ,jq^^nst us 

' .ve Kn6v* no! ^o.v to ;^dvancr^ they khow not ho/, to retreat 
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Lord North put his finger ^quarely on the issue as it remained 
unresolved after 1770: 

The languc^cje ot America !S We are not subjects of the king, with 
Da''!f#jent we have nothing to'dd 
^ That .$ the pomt at which the factions have been aimmg, upon that 
^h-y ha^.e tee'^^'shakmg hanas. 
♦ 

The empir^.was being held together by a king. Affection for the 
crown and love for the British constitution as the best government in the 
world was the hallmark of Virginia loyllty. Not until the eve of independence 
did Virginians come to believe that the* king, him5elf, had subserted the 
constitution. When they did they could no longer "shake hands!' Only 
outside the empire coiil8 the blessings of the true constitutron be retained. 

In October of 1770, the belovectgcjlvernor, Lord Botetourt died. His 
successor, the Earl of Dunmore, arrived in July of 1 771 . 

the Road to Revolution, 1773-1774 

Virginia tobacco planters and fnerchants were not alone in their 
distress. From India came word of serious, even disastrous, troubles 
plaguing the East India Company. The company not only controlled the 
tea market, it aisp governed India for the British. Collapse of the company 
would be a major disaster for the crown, company, country, and colony 
together. To save the company the North ministry propose*, and parliament 
approved, laws to improve comparfy management, lend it money, lower but 
enforce the duty on .tea, and grant the company a monopoly on tea sales in 
England and America. , 

Reaction in Virginia was quick and pointed. The T^a Act of 1773 
raised two highly volatile issues, the right to tax and the granting of a trade 
monopoly on tea. In both instances the principle was most bothersome. The 
tea tax was sniall, but as Bland had said of the Pistole Pee, "the que^stion 
then dught not to be the smallnes$ of,the demand, but the Lawfulness of it." 
A small tax succes^firily collected would fead to other levies. Also, a • 
successful monopoly of the tea, trade 'grahted to the East India Company 
could be foHowed by similar actions to the detriment of all American traders, 
merchants, and consumers. The discriminatory uses of both taxing power 
and the Navigation Acts became pointedly clear ir^ aMme of economic 
decline in which no one was proposing loans and special privilegis for 
Vli-ginia tobacco planters, Bland.had beer^ right— "LIBERTY, and 
PROPERTY are like those preclpys Vessels whose soundness is destroyed* ' 
by thia least flaw and whose use* is losl by the smallesthole." . ; ^ 
. Virginia was already prepared for ir^tercoloniaUction. In June1772 the * 
British ship« Gasp^e, ran 'aground while on customs duty in Nerragansett 
$ound. Rhode Islandefrs fiurned the ship to the water line, injuring the . 
captalr\ in th6 process. When the guilty cojonists, who were well-known 
members of the Providence community, were not apprehended, a royal 
proclamation was issued decreeing trial in England for any of the culprits 
caught and granting use of troops to help apprehend them. A royal 
commission was dispatched to Rhdde Island. Such a commission, if once 
the precedent was e^ablished, could be used against all the colfonies. 

For a long time Richard Henry Lee had been advocating an 
. intercolonial committee of correspondence* Now 'the time had come toact 
and for all the colonies to be more alert to these "Hransgressions" and 
"intrusions upon justice." On March 12, 1773 the House of Burgesses, on a 
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motion by Dabney Carr, burgess from Albemarle County and brother-in-law 
to Jefferson, established a Committee of Correspondence composed of 
Bland, Richard Henry LSe. Henry, Jefferson. Robert Carter Nicholas, 
Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, Dudley Digges, Carr, and 
Archibald Cary to inquire into the Gaspee affair. More importantly, the 
resolution called upon all the other assemblies to ^'appoint some person or 
persons of their respective bodies to communicate from time to time, with 
the-said committee.^^ Said an unknown "Gentleman of Distinction" 
(probably a Lee) in the Virginia Gazette the following day, . . we are 
endeavoring to bring our Sister Colonies into the strictest Union with us; 
' that -we may resent, in one Body, any Steps that may be taken by 
Administration to. deprive any one of us the least Particle of our Rights and 
Liberties. "^Within months every colony had axommittee of correspondence. 
And within months the "Administration'' would deprive Boston of its rights" 
and liberties. ^ 

The Boston Tea Party and the Intolerable Acts 

Reaction to the Tea Act wS)s nearly unanimous. The tax should not be 
paid and a boycott on tea imposed. A boycott developed in Virginia. 
Merchants exhausted their stocks and refused to replenish them. Most 
Virginians ceased drinking tea. No one, however, was prepared to resort to 
violence, so there was little sympathy among Virginians for the destruction 
of tea in Boston harbor by a "tribe of Indians" on December 16, 1774. Old 
colonial friends in England including Burke, Chatham. Rose Fulfer, and 

■ even Isaac Barr6 were also shocked. 

Parliament saw the issue as order, government by law, protection of 
private property, and even treason. The long history of riotous actions by 
Bostonians was recalled. The commons.dedided that the time had come to 
stand firm. Repeal of the Stamp Act and Townshend Duties had not brought 
respect for and acceptance of authority. Mason's "dutiful child" now was to 

. be -whipped:' Boston mustbe brought into line for her obstreperousness. 
The response of parliament was slow, measured, and calculated. The 
Coercive Act? (the English name, not the colonial) took two-months to pass. 
By these acts; 1) the port of Boston was closecTgntil the destroyed tea was 

* paid for;. 2) the Massachusetts governmQrit was radically restructured, the 

. governor's powers enhanced, and the town meetings abolished; 3) trials of 
y English officials accused of felonies could be moved to England; and 4) a 

* new Quartering Act applicable taall colonies went into effect. 

At the ihme time, and unconnected with-the boercive Act, parliament 
rendered its final solutiOato the western land problems by passing the 
Quebec Actof 1774. Most of thejprbvisions of trie Proclamation of 1763 . 
• respecting govemrhent were made permanerjt.'AII the land north of the Ohio 
was to be in a province governed from Quebec. Lost was the hope of many 
Virginia land company speculators ahd those in other colonics as well. Not 
only was the land now in the hands of their formei^ French enemies in 
Quebec, but the land would be distributed from London and fall into the ^ , 
hands of Englishmen, not colonials. Coming as it did just after Governor " 
Dunmore and Coloriel Andrew Lewis and his land-:hungry valley frontiersmen 



2J For the tesolullon soe. Van Schreeven and Scrlbner, RtvdluJIontrf Virginia, 1. 89 92^^Iso 
dote that th(^ coftimrttee consists of men who Were on opposite sides of the fefee In thd 
Stamp Act debate in 1765. 
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had driven the Shawnees north of the Ohio in the bloocfy battle of Point 
Pleasant (1774) (also calted Dunmore's War), the Quebec Act was seen in-. 
Virginia as one more act of an oppressive government^ ongjjiore act in 
which the Americans had suffered at the expense of another part of the 
Empire. That the act was a reasonable solution to a knotty problem was 
overlooked. - . 

When the Virginians talked about the Coercive Acts, they called th^m 
the Intolerable Acts and included not just the four Massachusetts laws but 
the Quebec Act as. well. • - 

Word of the Boston Port Bill and the intent of the oiher Intolerable . 
Acts reached Virginia just as the assembly prepared to meet on May 5, 
1774. Public indignation built rapidly even among small planters and farmers 
who knew little of the constitutional grievances. They could not understand 
the "mailed fist" stance implicit in the acts. With the necessary 'legislation 
out of the way, the house on May 24, 1774 appealed to the public at large to 
send aid to their blockaded fellow-colonists in Boston. They then declared 
June 1st, the day the Boston port was to be closed, "a day of^Public 
Fasting, Prayer, and Humiliation." A serise of inter-dolonial commaraderie 
was building. Any reservation^ Virginians had about the propriety of the Tea 
Party was tost in th^e furious reaction to the Intolerable Acts. G9vernor. 
Dunmore on May 26 dissolved the assembly for jts action. He could not 
prevent the day of fasting and prayer from occurring on June 1st. Nor could 
he halt the determined burgesses. 

On May 27th the burgesses reassembled informally in Raleigh Tavern, 
elected Speaker Randolph to be their moderator, and formed an association 
which was signecJ by 89 burgesses. At the urging'of Richard Henry Lee, the 
most ardent exponent of intercolonial action, the burgesses issued a call for 
the other colonies to join in a Continental Congress. They then agreed to 
reassemble in Williamsburg on AugQst 1st to elect and instruct delegates to 
the congress and^to formulate plans for a non-importation, non-exportation 
agreement to bring total pressure on British merchants. 

It wouljd be a year before Lexington and Concord and two yeats before 
the Declaratfon of Independence, but the revolution in Virginia had already 
begun in the true meaning of John Adams**words "the Revolution was in the 
minds and hearts of the people.*' After ^ay 17 the center of Virginia 
government moved from the General Assembly to the Virginia Conventions. 
The assembly would meet briefly in June 1775, but the real "mind ^nd heart" 
of Virginia would be in the cbnventiOn. ^ 
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Parr III: /j 

Tom Revolution * 
ro Ih|lcptndence - 

he Firt^l Virginia Convention ^ . 

j ^ * By \\\B time iinembersof the convention gatherecjin 
.Willi.amstfurg on August 1 popular opinion for stern action 
j against the Coercive Acts was unequivocal. From * 
jSpotsylvanrai NorfatK. Portsmouth, Prince VVi"ia"^. Frederick, 
^ Dunmore {now Shenandoah), Westmoreland, Prinde George, 
Essex, Middlesex— in all,l31 towns and counties, came 
^utspok^n resolutions against parliamentary usurpation Of 

Virginia rights. Liberally sprinkled 
throughout thjj reajjjyes were 
sentiments like, "itis the fixed 
Intention of tl- e Said Ministry to . 
reduce the Gt lojiies to a Stale of .\ 
Staver^'.^c owenapbedipcetd 
any AqloTtw British Parlian^enf/ 
"we wiil oppose any such Acts with 
dur LivSs artcj Fortunes" "the 
pr&seniOdip|js Measures!"^ of 
"ministerialJHirelings, and 
Professed enemies of American 
Freedom:' Ttis targets were parliament and the king's , 
ministeds. fisypX, few Virginians were willing to believe that 
^ttiey would not receive jxistice from the king, choosing to 
' believer instead.that the kmg^was as jnuch a victim of , 
parliiment's **corruption" as*were th%'feoh|nists. 

The unifying theme in the r^qlve$'were calls for - 
'"nonimportation, iion-exportati6n, apti nolKonsumptionr 
Halt the importation of all goods from Britain, export no , 
tibacco or supplies to Britain^nd the West Indies, and . 
consume no.European goods, luxuries, and above all no tea. 
Knowing economic coercion had brought repeal of Ihe 
Stamp Tax and the Townshend Duties, they were certain 
coercion would wbrk-against the Jgtolerable^^cts.^ 

\ The outpouring of delegates to fhe non-legaKconveotlon, 
weU over 100 of the 153 delegates ^iglble to sefve^so ^ 
gratified thetisuall^ laconipjQeojrge Washington fRal he 
' noted, ^'We never before had so full a Meefing of delegates 

at any one Time/* With ^enthusiasm the representatives, m03t 
. of whom had sat as burgesses in May, elected Payton 



^ Copies of ihe*«xttnt county «nd town resolves wilh the nalS[)es of many of the sljfnefi can 
bo found in Van Schre^ven and^cribner, pav^lutlooary VIrfllnIa, 1. 168. Thow are known, 
bot iinreoo«Je<f. resolvps from at least nme more of the 65 Vkglnla Jurisdfctions. 



Randolph as moderator and issued a cail for a Contmental Congress of alt 
the colonies to meet m Philadelphia in the fall. ^ 

Much more difficult to achieve were tactics and strategies for applying 
economic coer^dion. Whtle the delegates agreed non-importatiori should be 
instituted, they could not easily agree upon what English and European 

' goods should be excluded as luxanes. All did agree that no slaves should 
fae imported. Here the convention went beyond'a mere desire to place 
economic pressure on British slave traders, their objective was to halt.tfie 
trad^ altogether. The majpr stumbling block to aQtion was non-exportation * 
of tobacco and non-collection of debts. While most exponents of nori- 
exportation and non-collection wanted to break 4he business links to Britain 
and to ha^en resol/ition of the constitutional impasse, there were some 
Virginians who undoubtedly, believed ihat these measures* would bring them 
rehef from Iheir creditors. The majority of the delegated, however, including, 
many of the radicals and those most deeply m debt, held it was improper to 
refuse to se id to England tobacco promised to mercljants anti creditors. . 
Such atactic was a violation of private contract and personal honor. Radical 
Thomson M asonput it succinctly. Common.honesty requires th^t you pay. 
ypoT debts. • . . ' ■ ' , / • 

Eventu ally a series of compromises wafe worked out. All irnportations 
irom'Britair ar\cl the West Indies would cease.oh November 1, 1774 ,"^11 ^ 
slave impor tatibns would cease t|te same day, no tea would be drunk, arud 
celpjoists w )uld wear American manufactured clothes and support American 
'industries, f these measures did not bring relief and redress of grievances, 
all exports vould Cease on August 10, 1775. To assure compliance and 
enforcement of thpse agreements 107 delegates signed the Virginia 
Associatioi| bmdifig themselves together m common action. The convention 
elected and mstruc^ted Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee. Washington, 
Henry, Bland. Harrison, and Rendleton ':to represent this Colony in general 

' Congressf' TBey llien departed to establish committer and associations in. 
every county andltownjJn Virginia. Determination to aidjj^assachusetts and 
a conviction that jf one colony suffered, alJ suffered, perrtieated the 
convention Fesolutions. John Adams confided in his di^iV on August 23^ ^ 
. saw Jhe \/irginia Paper. The Spirit Qf the People is prddigious. Their 
Resolutions ar$ r »ally grand." ^ i ^ 

Tyvo ptjb.hcat ons issued during the summer of 1774iconfirm the degree ^ 
to^which Vlrgimar s were moving away from Brrtainloward an autorwmous 
pommonweatth St atus with the king the onljc link binding th^ colonies tb tTie 
mother sCountry, T ie first was a series of Jettgrs published irli the ^ ^ 
,Virginta Gazette (l^iad) during*Juae and July signed by a ''British American;' 

. who l^ter identified himself as Thomson Mason, theoutspojcen brdther of 
George fStason. Tf e second wrere notes andresolutfons by Thpmas 
Jefferson, lat^r puolishe^i and distributed wid^y throughout' the colonies 

' under *the title, A ^ummpry View of (he fVghts of British' America.^ 
'Thomson Mason's letters, often ignored in.favor of Jefferson'^ 
Summary Viewf^^are especially intng»ing because they start with a favQrtte 
Virginia assumption— The British constitution was "the wises.t system of ' 

. f^islation that ever did, or perhapsjiver will, exists It provided a balar]CQ 

» in government between the crown, the nobffity, apd the commons, or as 
Mason suggests, it blended the three fofms of gpyprnn^ent, "monarchy, 
aristocracy. atuLdemocracy (each) possessed of Iheir di^fjnct powers, 
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, ^ Both are Published .n V«n Schreeven anc^Sciibnet. R*voluti6nary Virginia, 1. 169 203 and 
'240.256. - - ^ (' 1 ■' 
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ctiecked, tempered, and improved each other. . ^ . The tionour of the , 
monarchy tempered the mipetu^usity of democracy, the modeYatipniOf 
aristocracy checked the ardent aspirmg honour of monarchy, and tf^ virtue 
of democracy restramed the one, impelled the other, and invigorated both 
In shorts np constitution ever bid so farr for perpetual duration as th^t of 
England, and none ever half so well desferyed it. since political liberty was ^ ^ 
Its sole ain:i, and the general good of mankind the principal object qt its \ 
att^nttoq." . . • i \ 

What went wrong according to Mason, was not that a hapless king \ 
ascended the throne. But a corrupt aristocracy had pe'rverted parliament 
-sQd parliamentary powers to itis own end. Therefore, the colonies owed no 
obettl^ce to the laws of parliament at all, in fact, to no law passed by that 
body smte 16P7^'The people of Virginia should be prepared to defend 
themse^es and ready to "unsheath the sword" to show the English 
aristocracy they were determined to protect the "few Rights which still 
remain" and to reggin/'the many privileges you have already lost " With 
great ccurage Mason signed his.name to the last letter, in which ne 
undoubtedly had written treason6us remarks. It is a measqre of the times 
that no Virginian rose to sHout "Treason!" in 1774. 

Jef erson s more.^famous Summary View moved to nearly the same 
conclusion with perhaps even more emotion and rhetoric. Intended to 
arouse the convention, f ron) which he was absent, the Summary View is 
-one of Jefferson s few impassioned pleas, written with fervor jn what 
DumaslMalone/ his distinguished biographer, calls "the white heat of 
'mdigns tion against the coercive acts."^ Filled with errors he would 
undoul tedly have corrected if he Jiad not fallen sick, Jefferson directed , ^ 
himsel toward moral and philosophical arguments. The essential question 
was "Vliat was the political relation between us and England?" The ^ 
answer was a voluntary compact entered into between the king and his 
p^ple when they voluntarily left England fir America, a compact which 
they had never renounced, but which parliament had broken and the king 
had not protected. He denied the authority of parliament even to make laws 
for trade andnavicfetion and asserted England,was now attempting to take 
. for Its own benefits the fruits of a society wreste^l from the wilderness by the 
^ American colonists. These colonists, having arrived without assistapce, 
voluntarily formed a government based oji their own natural rights and 
ware entitledfto defend those rights and that gpvernment against the 
.•r^peat^d incArsions of parliament. Then Jefferson touched upon a very 
telling ppiht m ijnderstandingthe radical shift of the.colonists in thei; 
aif^giance from 1763 to 1775, He noted that while parliament had passed 
laws previously which had threatened liberty, these transgressions had 
"been few and far between. More recently, however, . 

• • •^^Scarcely have our mmds been*ab1e to emerge from the astonishment 
tnto whi^h one stroke of parliarnentary thunder had involved usr 
b^for^ another more heavy., and more alarirjmg, is fallen on us. 
' Single acts of tyranny rnay 6e ascribfed to'the accidental opinipn of 
^he day. but a senes of oppressions, begun at a distinguishable (an 
. Identifiable pomt m time) period, and pwrsued. unalterably through 
' iSvery ch-ange of ministers, too plainly prove a deliberate and 
' systenpaticai plan -for reducing ^us to slavery. . » 
To Jefferson in 1774 the sdurie ofmi& conspiracy to reduc6 the colonies 
to slavery was parliament, by ,177ghe wouldidentify the king as bemg 

. dODumas^^^tone.L^trton the VlrginUm {Uttfeerown. Boston. 1*948). m His 6xc3lint 
discussion pf ihe Mwm»nr Vlt\ftf on pages ldM90. ^ 
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involved as well. v.. 

Too rash, and too radical, for the August convention or even for fhe 
Continental Congress in October 1 774. the Summary View would eam.for 
Jefferson an intercolonial reputation as a brilliant writer and a foremost 
patriot. It was this reputation which resulted in his appointment to the 
committee in June 1776 which drew up a declaratiorl of inijependence. 

Virginia and Ihe First Continental Congress . . 

On August 30. Washington. Henry, and Pendleton set out from MoUnl. 
Vernon for Philadelphia. There they met theiV feltow Virginians and . 
delegates from every colony except Georgia whose governor had prevented 
the legislature from sending dele^&tes. The Massachusetts men. conscious 
that many colonists considered them radical impiyisive. and even crude. . 
determined to operate J^ehind the scenes, deferring to the Virginians whom. 
Adams called "the most spirited and consistent of any delegation." They, 
were successful, for Caesar Rodney of Delav^are was soon complaining 
that "tfie Bostonians who have been condenned by many for their violence 
are moderate men when compared to Virginia. South Carolina, and Rhode 
IslancJ." The union of New England and the southern colonies quickly 
produced the election of Peyton Randolph as speaker of the convention 
and alarmed the more conservative members like Joseph/ Galloway of 
'Pennsylvania. ^ 1 " 

Try as they might the meml5ers of this first congrei? made slow 
headway. They knew little of each other and often spent time defendjng 
their own reputations rather thgh findin"^ common grounds for action. While 
bound together by parliament^ invasion of meir [ights. they could not move* 
fonivard in unison with. a specifii; plan to orqjiect those rights. So limited 
were their visions by their ov^n provincial {experiences that they had to be 
asked directly by Patrick Henry. VWbereire your Landmarks; your 
Boundaries of Colonies. The Dist nctionspetween Virginians. 
Pennsylvanians, New'Yorkers. arid New Siglanders. are no more. I am not 
a Virginfen. bi* an AmerTcanr* George Washington in his more plaia way 
did the same tfiing by talking dbout "u;^' instead of "youl' / 

Then unfounded rumors circulated that Boston had been b^smibarded by 
General Thomas Gage. Complacency ended. Congress acted with "dispatch 
to approve the Suffolk Resolves from Massachusetts. In direct, defiant terms 
these Resolves restated the rights of the Americans in tones familiar to • 
Virginians: . / ' , \ % 

' ^ ^ '\ 

•\ r^^' E^:«r'^o' Coptf-i'ent, swa^'mmg wjf^ MUlions. wih-- 

. , "^-^ " * '''"^ •'^p'^'e ^nd have their B^ingjat the Arbitrary Will 

' . Cijs/.l*^ ste" ,r^oy b.iseTywe'G !o vc>ttjntary!Slavery, and 

*u\.-<^ Ge-^^' '/'C^s s'^ 'tfi '010 their •r.'emofies with irK^ssant 
E crpA or- o> -^^^.AJher Ha'^d arrest t^e Hand which would ' 
V.,' Pc:.s'^^t$ ^ Po$-^e^ty /.I'l .icknovvfed'ge Ihe Virtue which 

• Slavery, freedom, happiness, virtue, liberty we^ the clarion calls to wWcb 
/ the colonials acted and reacted. / \ \ 



When the First Congress had cimpfS^ted itS'ledious work on Oc^ojber / 



|f 26. it had addpted mudh of the Virginia Cotiyepjtfbjrlproposals, non- i 

importation of British ^rid West Indian products would begin on December 
^ 1 ; non-exportation, if rjecessary, would bebin on September 1 . 1776, ^nd a 
/"Wntinental Associatidn patterned after the Virginia Association was urged 
( for every town anH c,(>unty in the colonie? fo assure enforcement of the 
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embargoes. Congress^preRafed'an acfdr^ to the Britislvpepple and a mild 
memorial to the American people setting forth the history or'Parliamfentary 
subiugation; The.delegatis turned aside as premature Richard Henry Lee s 
call for an independent militia in each colony. - * 

The very conservative nature of the whole revolutionary movement 
can be seen in congress' plea to the British people— "Place us in the ^ame 
situation we were at the close of the last war, and our former harmonyjwill 

restored/* Th^y wanted a restoration of rights they .thought tRey lorjg had 
held and now had lost. To do so, however,.invoivect a concession of 
parli^entary authority which few in England-were willing to do. , 



Gr.e3t^ritaln Stiffens ' ' * , . 

Ec'dRomic coercion through JioR-importation, non-exportation, and 
hon-cortsumption was the main weapoi> of the colonials. It ftad worked 
before, t wgs not to work in 1774. There was a growing resentment in 
I Britain Igamst the colonials" intransigence. Repeal of tire Stamp Act and 
the Townshend duties had brought no respect from thetolonists and no 
suggestions about how. to relieve the financial pressures o'n British 
taxpayers. Whereas parliament had listened to the pl?as from distressed ' 
Londoh tobacco merchants arfd traders in 1766 ahd 177a, members of both 
houses were increasingly of the opinion that the earlier repeals were a 
mistalfe. The basic i.ssue of constitutional supremacy had b^en avoided 
Now It must be faced. Even before tiie Continental Congress had met, ^mg 
George remarked to Lord North, "The die is Cast, the Cofonies.must efrther 
submit ori triumph; I do not vyish to come to severer measures but We must 
not retreat ■ There is no evidence that British public opinion differed with 
hira. 

Most Englishmen, the king and most members of the commons among 
■ them, considered the raising of independent militia companies in New 
England and the enforcement of non-impdrjation by the Virginia Association! 
to be acts of rebellion. When they learned about the Continental Association 
in late 1 174, they were convinced sterner mea^suresTwere called for. At its / 
January 1775 session parliament defeated a fate-bourplan of union offered 
by Chatham. This plan would have conferred linvted dominion status on the 
American colonies, reasserted the^Mnlamental power of the crown, and 
repealed all the colonial acts pasSed by^jJaNiament after 1763. A similar 
plan had been offered by Galloway to the Ffrst Cortinervtal Congress. Both 
failed. Lord North, while sympathefiQ^to pidns for easinglehsions, offered a 
plan of reconciliation by which the cbtonlsls Vmuld grant annual amounts tor 
impenal expenses in lieu of taxes, but he^coulcTfind no solution which at the 
same time did not diminish the authority o^p^iimeP\^5^ force the colonists 
to accept some vague annual levy determined ifrSHtain., . 

Believing New England was in a stale of rebefiioivahd that the 
embargoes were acts of treason, parliament in March 1775 passed the 
Restraining Act. New England commerce was restrictfed to Great Britain^ 
Ireland.'and the West Indies, excluded from the NewfojifltiTaftd fisHeries, 
. and barred from coastal grading with other colonies ufttil tjiey ^nded their 
associations and complied with the Boston Port Act.When fyrttier testi©ony 
demonstrated that Virginia, Soyth Carolina, New Jerlgy, Pennsylvania, and 
K^atyland were equally guilty of -lorming non-importationasetjciations. tney 
were added to the JRestraining Act list 

• Simultaneously, parliament passed r^forth's f)lan for reconciliation 
which embodied the proposal forlremoving^^ll parliamentary taxes if the 
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colonfaU legislatures would provide alternative sources of revenue. 



War 



As Darliament debated, events in America took matters out of the 



realm ol 
revolution 



•For 
Virginia 



abstract theory and put them into th^ context of practical 



Virginia^he crucial decisions had been made by the Second 
Convention meeting orl March 20, 1775 at St. Jbhh*s Church. 



Richmor d. far from Governor Dunmore*s eyes in Williamsburg. .Originally 
called tcf bear -report^ from the delegates to the First Continental Congress, 
to elect da.legates to the Second Congress, and to review the operations of 
the associ|jibaa4he convention soon found itself em&roiled in a call by 
Patrick>tgniy for sanctioning a Virginia colonial militia independent of the ' 
existing militfe which wai deemed too reliant on the governor. To Henry the 
situation wasjpbvrous. Tiine was fleeting. Increasing nurfibers of troops were 
in New Englarjd; a fleet was bound for New York; war was inevitable; 
Virginia must Be protected. Rather ingeniously he argued that a well-armed 
Virginia mili^i'^Swould eliminate the need for a standing army of British 
regulars in the colonies. "A well regulated Militia, composed of gentlemen 
and yeoman is the only Security of a free Government." to Bland, Robert 
Carter Nichot&s, and Edmund Pendleton it was too soon fpr an armed militia. 
Such an action would bfe a dif&ct affront to the king. More to the point, th^ 
were concerned that the colony was yet tdo unprepared to, meet the full - 
force qt British arms which would bertainl/,be brdugtit^down upor> Virginia " 
for such an act of rebellion. Time was necefesary to prepare for this waFlike 
act. ^ • . *^ . , ' 

: Henry would hear none of it. On March 23- 
in pechaps his greatest speech, he swept up^ 
the reluctant delegates witb'his fervent-cry; 

Qentlemen may cry, peace, peace, — - 
but there Is rib peace. The war is, 
actually begun! The next gale that . 
sweeps^lrom the north will bring to 
our ears the clash of VesounSing ^rms! 
Ouf brethren are e»lready loathe field! 
Why stand .wfe here idle? Is Iffe so dear, 
or peace s"o sweet, as tabe purchased 
at ihf prjce of chains andslaver^: ^ 
Forbid it, Almigiity God! i know not 
what course others may take; but ag. for V 
nie. Give me Liberty or Gi^c^mj^Death.^' : .. 




with Henry's othei^ great speeches no correct text remains. There seem? Mttle doubt • 
that the exact words in^ihe speech were lost afid that as time went on, they were improved. 
Butjthe debate over the exact text should not obscure the basic fact that Henry's oratory . ^ 
stlrred^men's hearts with phrases in a manner no_othef Vii^inlan, perhaps no otheH 
An^rlpan, has aver done. ' * ^ * 'v ^v. 



\ Backedby Jefferson. Thomas Nelson. Jr., and Richard Henry Lee, 
wHp were determined that Virginia should not be as timid as the Continental 
Cotagress had been, Henry carried the day by a close vote. A committee ot 
12 Was elected and in.cluded Henry, Lee. Washington, Andrew Lewis of 
Bot^ourt and Adam Stephens of Berkeley, fresh from victories over the ■ 
IndiaVis in Dunmore's War justAfew weeks barlier, William Christian of \ 
Fmcatetle and Isaac: Zane of Fr.e'clerick, both experienced Indi^ llSfl^^f • 
JefferW, Nicholas. Bdnjamin Harrison, Pendleton, and Lemuelfliddick 1 

of Nansemond. , ^ . .u„ ' 

Thte com,mitteB was a consensus of all opinions. It was a mark of tne 
Virginia\legislatures. both the burgesses anfl the conventions, that once a 
decision was made, oppositon ceased and the delegates went forward 
together. One has to be carefu^not to talk too much about conservatives and 
radicals. They were all patriots together. The process by which Virginians 
^ moved in unison to revolt was summarized by Jefferson: 

Sensible however of the importance of unanimity among our 
- eonst-tuents, altfio we (Jefferson. H^nry, Lees. Pages. Masons, etc) 
syh^n wisbed to.have gofi^faster. we slackened Pa^^e *hat our • 
-^Tess &rderit colleagues. m'ight.keep \ih with us; and they. {Pendietorr. 

* •."Bland vVytRe,Randoipb.etc.)<|ui'ciieried their gait somewhat) beyond 
f "- that wjiich the'f prudence migW of its^f have. advised 'and thus 

' ' consorrdated^{hep]iaJ3n5c.wWth.l>rea|t^ jh^pawer 9^ Br. aiTf^By 

• this harrmny ai $^e.SoVcf.>V1«);t.h?'Gau^i4ls. we advanced witfi-our , 
. / ccnsy;4efvt5r>nundt/i6"^ama^,aRd^svlt+vf6wer.«fxa^ 

. • ■ ♦ sepa'raJian aor.i0-than.^efHSp5J&,xisXe.ai 't*r ^ Qther psftpT^^e • . . 

.. * .The comrtwtfeex^ickly wenf-.td wod<3ndawtl;le>r^2?4.^or^^at.l,olg ot at . 
- -least ^nemfant^-ijorapany and orie-cayaUi'- troop In ea'cti ddinity: Supplies- 
7woufd-b>firti5i.5hedas guickly.as possiDle? Ea^-(^.papy>^oOjdC<|mmerTCe- 

drijiin&-at once^- ,■ : • i^'.: -'- • •.■"X ' "..vlf-.- it"*- 
. V Througfiout the spr^g of -1 775 Virairiia Was.SUve with signs of tebellioti. 
County comfniltteesL-and assOclationfe'coaXed. cajpfed, aod f reqljeri^y 
cqercedj^eluctam coJpr JstSi parHCtWaHy the Scots-radrQhants.tp^.compiy - 
•wltft nQn-importalion* nj)n-consomption a^feeineot^. Mip^trbpps drilled. 
.•■*oftefT in dispffjerly fashion wtlti little hintpfbeing 3 threaHo %rmsn 
■ ' red<joats. ^fashionable gentry tgok.to wearinglHe plajrVclblhe&of j _ 
frontiersmen, and shirts embla^zoried. with the Words ;^ib^r^^^ , ; , 

were everywhere. County.$oofts.had::ce.ased oper^ions nearfy alljmeir. . 
justices were now Tnefnbers of^the e;(tra-legal corD/nitte^s which r^ed . . 

Yirginiav • ::• ■ • ■ .* ^> ; ^\ T • 

'iSn April 1^, 1775., General Thofiias.eage,1earhing;«iat the/, . ■. ^ • 
Massachusetts independent ni'ilitia>iad arhied itself, marphed ' 
caches pf arms and pbwdet af. Lexington and.Coftcoj'd..thecoloniaVn^ilrtia. • 
under gaptairvJohnParker, warned by Paul Reyere and WiMlanrrDawes,' 

^ drove the BtUish regulate f rom thfe t>wo villageS'and Iwrrassed thenrvgl the 
«ay back to Boston, Th"e next rjlght, in a-totalty gnrefeled.incideht. GoyerAor 
Dunmote of Virgioja,.forthe same.i-ea66n's,-6ei2e.d ^he.gunpoiyder Tn thfr- 
magazine at Williamsburg. 'Fightirig in Virginia was narrowly averted when ^ 
• the governor paid;for the powder. ]fi l^a^ssaGhuseltsTightlrfg cOhtinued^and - 

. ihelritish were soon p'enned up ln.Bo^lon. surrounded by l3,00aHt:armed , 
butSetermlned New Englandefs. In both plates'the'sll^yalion wascleaF ■ 
endttghVrihe colonists wereirmed and prepared to frght'to defend .their 



32 "^-JelfersoiTs Recollections.'" 400-401. ; s- 




♦u wonder then fhaf Lord Dunmore worried over the gunpowder In 

the WUIiamsburg magazine. On theurght o^April 20-21 marines from the 
« & Magdalene stealthily carrred away^he powder. Dunmore coyly 
suggested he had ordered the powder removpd for safei^eepmg to prevent a 
,^mored slave insurrection. Although.his lame excuse fooled no one, quiet 
r6TD«i^o Williamsburg after a brief flurry of excitement and marches to 
the GovgNwr's Palace by (he Williamsburg independent company. 

The PdH^er Magazine Raid might have cojne to nothing if word of the 
Lexington-Concord attacks^ad not Arrived. This news first reached Vicgmia 
by rider on Ap^iV29 Gage's raid on-the Lexington-CoiiCQrd magazines and 
Dunmore s seiz^i\of ^he Williamsburg powder 
seemed too coiricid^tal for Patrick Henry 
artd 300 militiamen from Hanover and * 
surrounding countiesl Henry, who 
always fancied himself a general, led ^ ■ 
his men from Newcastle 
on May 2 toward Williamsburg 
Dunmore sent Lady Dunmore 
and their children to the 
H. M' S. Fowey at Yofktbwn 
ahd garrisoned the palace 
in anticipation Of attack. 
Fighting was averted 

wlien Hehry's troops ^ ' 

reached Richard Corbin's , \ - - . 
house in King and Queen County and demanded that ' 
Corbin's wife pay for the powder from her husband's funcfs. Corbin the' 
receiyer-general of royal customs, was away. Upon hearing about the 
dem^hd he sent a secured note for £300 which Henry finalfy acceptedlor 
the powder. With that the militiamen returned to [;lanover. 

Conditions were peaceful enough for ^unmdre to call the General 
Assembly into session on.>June 1 to consi'dfer Lord^Nmth^^lan of ^ 
reconciliation The House of Burgesses ignored ttie pIMn and concentrated 
on routine business. On Jun^ 5 the house qppoin(e<i^' committee to i 
examine the pbwder magazine, because, they saFd with tongue-in-cheek, 
they hadlieard it had been burglarized. Dunmore vacillated, first agreeing, 
then^disagreeing to allow the burgesses in. Finally he gave them the key. 
TherJ in consternation, for he fearfed seizure by the coloniate, he took refuge 
on tae Fowey, Despite pleas from the assehribly, Dunmore, who was still a 
reasonably pppular man, refused to returrt. 

On June 24, 1775; the assembly adjoijrned. For all intents and purposes, 
although the ds3embly m& Btieily in ^776 the history pf the Virginia general 
Assembly ended witHthfe meeting. Thfencfeforward, governmenlt in Virginia 
came from the Virginian Coifventions. The membership of these conventions 
was comprised mostly of thd members of the old House of Burgesses. 

At the same timb tfie Virginia Assembly came to an end the Continental 
Congress was moyidg to aid Boston and to defend the New Engenders 
from further armed fittack. On June 15, congress unanimously elected 
George Washingto^;to take cor im^nd of the new Continental Army created 

berty, and for repelling every* f\ostile 
5.000 formed to defend Boston and New 
congress with payments from all the 
including two led- by Captain Daniel Morgan 



"for ttie Defense o/ American L 
invasion thereof." The ai4ny of 
York wduld be su(^ported by th( ) 
colonies Eight rifle corrfpanles 
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o! Frederick toiinfy and Captain Hugh Steijher^n of Berketey County 
were ori^ered' to Boston, ,* . , ■; j . 

' To rally popular support, congress problaimed "A^eclaratjon of the 
Causes-and Necessity for Taking Up Amis/* Written by Jefferson and John ^ 
\Dickmson of Pennsylvania, this declaration laid bare a long succession of 
"oppressions and tyrannies" by parliament ^nd the king's '^errant ministers" 
who had misled the king into presuming hiSj colonists were disloyal. 
Although professing continued loyalty to George III, the delegates reiterated 
their intentions to defend themselves as "free men rather than to live as 
Staves" fori * ' 

bur daase 'S fust .Our union is-pertect -Om -in'ternal Resources are i 
greaiand if necessary, foreign Assisiaf>ce is undoubtedly 
attatrteble _ 
Nevertheless, the Congress made cle^tjhat it did not desire disCinion 
and 1ndepende5npe.it merely wantediustice fo^ the Americans, To that end 
It passed the "C^ Branch PetitFbn;" a ple.a to the king to find^ome way , 
. toward reconci\iatibo. " i." ^ . . 
It IS unlikely Congress expected anything more to come from the Olive 
Branch Petition v in En^nd than had come from Lord North's plamof 
reconciliation H the coldnies. Nothing did. The kthg refused it. He had 
already declarsi the colo\ists.to be rebels. Parliament rejected it,;applying 
instead ttsow/i brand of eaonomic coercion by passing the Prohibitory Act 
in December 1775. EffectiveNJanijary 1, 1776, all Arnericari ports were clgsed 
AO trade and all American shi^spn the high seas were subject to seizure 
-and confiscation as enemy. 5Jif|pf By proclaiming the colonists to be 
enemies in rebellion, parllai|iert| and the king, in effect, declared \Var on 

the colonies.* ■] ji * - . _L - 

To assure itself oj rnanjjower, Bptain negotiated treaties with Hesse- 
Cassel and BrynswicR for ISiOOO-Hefesians to fight \J?ith the British armies in 
America. From the b^innii^g it was obvious many Englishmen ha d no 
stomach for^ghting t^eir fellow Englishmen overseas. ponverselV it was 
obvious the colonial Englishmen were prepared to fight in -defense of their 

* rights and liberties a^ Ehglishri^en. After the passa^eof the Prohil?itory ACt 
Snd the hiring of the Hessikn n\ercenaries no doul^t remained that this was 

3 to be a full war in whjc^i thB colonies would, in the king's words, "either 
submil or triumph.'' The king felt that he* would violate his coronation oath if 
he failed to cfefend the suplremacy of parliament. He felt that the act of 
settlement establishing th^ protestaint succession in the House of Hahover 
to the exclusion of the Cathrfic Stuafrts made parliament supreme and that 
he w$B bound by his coronation oath to uphold this supremacy md that he 
Qould not honorably agree to the qolonists' position. A colo;iial declaration 
was inevitable." ' ■ ' ' ' 

IndSpepdence I ^ . ^■ 

oh July 17, 1775, delegates to the Virginia Convention reassembled in 
Richmond. Those who were r'eluctant in March now knew that fofceful 
measures must be taken to defend Virginia through creating an interim 
government Dunmore could not manage the colony froni shipboard, and 
th4 royal council was defunct without'him. From Philadelphia cafne word of 
th0 formation of the Continental Army with Washington as its commander; 
frotn Boston the news was of the staggering casualties Inflicjed oh the 
British redcoats by tlije New Englanders before they abandoned Breed's Hill 
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in the battle known as Bunker Hill; from New.\^ork rumors^preadof the 
' impending invasion by the British navy, an6 for good news there were the . 
victories of Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold a\ Fort Ticonderoga and | 
Crown Point. , J 

. The July Convention elected an 11 -man Committee of Safety to govern 
the colony. This committee, which had greater powers than any other 
executive body in the history of Virginia, could set its own mefetmg times, ^ 
appoint all military officers, distribute arms and munitions, call up the mllitia 
&pd independent minute-men companies, direct military strategy, commit 
men to the defense of other colonies and to assure the; colony of its general 
, ^safety Unlike many colonies whose interim governmei)ts fell into the hands 
of mkn previously excluded from high office, the Virginia Cofnmittee of l 
Safety comprised men of the first rank, resbected leaders from throughout 
the colony: Pendleton. Mason, Bland, JohnlPage. Thonnas Ludwell Lee,.F*aUI 
Carrington, Dudley Digges, William Cabell,\:arter Braxton, James Mercer, j] 
and James Tabb, Pendleton was the chairmi^n. This committee met in almost 
continuous s^sion during the crises of 1775. , 

The convention established a Virginia army of three regiments 
commanded Thomas Nelsoft, Jr., William Vroodford, and Patrick Henry, 
vyith Henry designated as commander. The choice of the gr^at or^tc r for a 
field commandbpst turned out to be a mistakejwhich even his most loyal 
supporters subsequently admitted. The error wks later rectified, but not 
without creating Considerable hard feelings. " "1 

. Throughout tne late summer and e9rly fall Dunmore, in commana of ^ 
peveral ships and British regulars brought up from St. Augustine, blockaded 
the Chesapeake, raided several plantations, and b.uilt.bases at Gospof^,^at i 
fthje shipyard of Andrew S jrowie used by the Royal N^vy near Portsmouth, 
.apd in Norfolk. There he v/as joined by a number of Loyalists, mostly S.cots^ 
land 300 former slaves whom Dunmore made into a mHltary company he i 
jdbbbed ''his Loyal Ethiopians^ On October 25-27, 1775, Dunrhorepent five 
.spips to burn Hampton. Reinforcements were sent from.Williamsburg. - » 
I Except for a severe salt shortage resulting from the blockade and the i 
J imtation of seeing foriner slaves in British.uniform with the macking motto t 
I "jLiberty for Slaves*' replacing the oolonial slogan "Liberty or Death;* most 
' Virginians saw Dunmore ^s a nuisance rather Xhan a serious tfineat. ^ 
Then on November 7, 1775^ Dunmore, exercising one la^t dsisp of royal 
ppwer, declared Virginia to be In rebellion, imposed martial \an and f 
announced that all slavfes belorlging to rebels were emancipat^. This T 
action cost Dunmore h/s creditability and destroyed his rep^utation among j 
the' colonists. Until thi^ tifne the Virginians had been very respectful of botn 
Lord and Lady Dunmore, whoni they assumed were following orders which 
could not be ignored. Now with this personal act Dunmore fiad shown ^ 
himself to favor a determined policy against the colonists. 

Deciding to wait no longer, the Committ^^e of Safety which had been . 
criticized for its inaction, dispatched Wooytfbrd with an army independent of 
Henry's command to drive Dunmore froiifGosport. Dunmore removed 
himself to Norfolk. In December 1775 Woodford's men, supported by some- 
North Carolinians, faced Dunnlore's army of redcoats, loyalists, and former 
slaves at Great Bridge.Jhe'long land causewayfend bridge through th6 
swampland and over the Elizabeth River near Norfolk. There on December 9 ^ 
Woodford's men repulsed a frontal attack by Dunmore s regulars and drov^ 
them^ ifrom Great Bridge. After losing the Battle of Great Bridge, Dunmore 
knew he could not defend Norfolk. He abandoned the town to Woodjprd on 
December 14. but returned wfth his ships on January 1, 1776 to shell^ahd 
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burn the port Woodford s men Jhen completed the cjestruction of the one 
center of Torism in the cotony by burning the city to ihe.ground. 

Dun'more resumed harrasbing colonial trade for severaf more months. 
However, his loyalist suppor;^ers dwindled away and he received no 
reenforcemenls of British regulars. Most of his black troops had been^ 
abandoned to the colonists ^fter Great Bridge. Those who remained with 
him were later sent into slavery in the West Indies. Finally, on July 8-9, 1776, 
Colonel Andrew Lewis' lancf-based artillery badly damaged Dunmore's fleet 
at the Battle of Gwynn's Island, m Gloucester County, now Mathews County. 
With this Dunnjore ahd his ships left Virginia, the Governor going to New 
York wher^^took an army commarftl under General Howe, Not until 1779 
did a British fleet return in force to the Chesapeake., 
ji>^r\ May 6, 1776i; the Virginia Convention had reconvened, this time in 
./illiamsburg, for there^as no need to fear Dunmore. Nor was there any 
doubt about the overwhelming Virginian sentiment for independence. The 
winter's war, the king'i stubbornness, parliament's Prohibitory Act, ^ 
Dunmoi;e*s martial law, and Thomas Paine's stirring rhetoric in his 
incomparable Cpmmon Sense had all swung public opinion toward 
independence. Paine's Common SenS€| touched Virginians through the 
printed word in much the same manner as Henry's fiery oratory reached 

their hearts. • 13 • 

^^mediately upon sitting, the Con>[ention received three resolutjons 
fo\hdependence. Leading the resolutibnists was Edmund Pendletorj, 
President of the ConvenVion, formerly among the more cautious of patriots. 
For once Henry wavered slightly and ]e|t others take the Jead. 

OnfMay 15 the convention instructed Richard Henry^Lee as a delegate 
to^the Qontmehtal Congress to introduce a resolution fpr independence 

stating f [ ' ' . . , 

\the Oongress^should declare thjat these United colonies are and ot 
•right ought to be free and indep^^endent states, that they are absolved 
from all aUegidnce to the British Crown, and that all political 
• connection between them and the state of Great Britain, is and ought 
: tab4» totally dissolved. . . \ n ^ 

This Virginia resolution was a declaration of independence. Read tne 
following day to chee;ing troops in Williamsburg, the resolution prompted 
trie troops to hoist the Continental Union flag and to drink toasts to the 
American Independent States^ "the Gra^d Congress'/ and to; "General 
Washin^gtonl' ^ .^^ ^ ,1 ^ ^ 

At the same time the convention appointed a committed led by George 
Mason to draw up a constitution and a declaration of rights for the people of 
- the new Cohimonwealth of Virginia. Mason's iamous Declaration of Rights 
was adoptdd on June 12. 1776, and the Constitution of Virginia was adopted 

on June 2i, 1776. ^ • , , ,^ u f ^ « 

Virginia was a free ?nd independent state. It would be seven long • 
years, however, before Great Britain adcepted this as fact 
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The Commonwealth of V||gini 

Declaration of flights t ^ - - ^ - 

The two greatest documents of the Revojutiorv came ^ 
from the pens of Virginians George Mason and Thomas ' ^ 
Jefferson. Political scientist Clinton Rossiter notes, "The 
declaration of rights in 1776 remain Arperica's most notable 
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contribution to universal poJitical thought. Through these 
eloquent statements the\rights-of-man political theory 
became political reality." ^ 

As Richard Henry Lee rode, north to 
Philadelphia with the Virginia resolution for 
independence, iGeorge Mason of Fairfax, sat • 
down with his ciommittee and drafted the 
Virginia Defclaration of Rights. Presented tathe 
Convention on May 27, 1 77£^ the Declaration " 
was adopted oii June 12, f/76. It reads, in part: 
pights. made by the,Representatives 



A'Declaratfon of 



ot the good People of Virgmia. assembled in full and 



tree Convention, 
theh" posterity as 
gbvernment 



I " That all men c 
iri'dependertt. and 
vJnich. y;hen they 



which rights do pertam to them and 
the basil and fpundation of 



re by nature equally free.and . 
have certain inherent' rights, of 
enter mtq a.stat^ of society, they 
cfetnnoi, by any compactv deprive oAcf^vest their 
'pDStenty: namely! the enjoyment of'^ife and liberty, 
w ith the. means of acquiring and, possessing properly, : 
afid DOr^umq a'ncj obtaining happiness and safety. 



c efived in 
'ustees ar 
inem. 



m, the 



That ^11 povv(T IS vested m. and consequently 



People: that magistrates are theic 



[6 servants, and ^t all times amenable to 



That Gdv^rnment is, or ought to be, instituted 
fbr the common benefit, protection, and security of thfe 
people, nation or community; — of all the various ^ 
modes and forms of government, that is best which 'is/ 
capabie of f^fQduC4«g the greatest degree of happiness 
and safety, ahjj rs most effectually secured against / 
the danger of qialadmin:stration;— and that, whenever 
any Government shall be found inadequate or J 
contrary to these purposes, a majority of the > 
community hath an indubitable, unalienable, and 



33 Clinton Rossiter. Sft«dt!m« of tht Republic (Harcourt, Brace and World. New.Vork, 
1953), 401. 



iPdefej?'b-e rtght to ^e^or'n \iUer or aDotJSh \l m such manner 'as 
shall be judged most conducive to the public weal 

In 16 articfes the Declaration goes on to:.prohibit hereditary offices; 
sepafkte the legislative, executive, and judicial branches; assure that 
electiDns^shall be free, prevent suspending Jaw or executing laws without 
consent of the representatives of the people; guarantee due process in y 
criminal prosecutions, prevent excessive bail and cruel and unusual ^ 
punishments; ehmmate general warrant^ for search and seizure; provide i 
jury trials in property disputes, assert "that ihe freedom of the press is onte 
of the great bulwarks of liberty and can Itever be restrained but by despotic 
goverrtments provide for a well-regulated militia and warn against / 
standing armies m peacetime, declare that no government can exist withm 
•^he stat6 independent of the government of Virginia; and grant to all men 
equally "the free exercise of religion, according \o the dictates of 
conscience/* (While this article granted free^xpression of religion, it did- 
not end the establishment of the former Church of England as the official 
state church in Virginia. Full separation of church and state did not occur 
until the General Assembly passed Jefferson^s famous Statute for Religious 
Freedom in 1786.) 



The most intriguing article is XM, 
as much as it is a recninder that citi^^ 



soon lose them. 



XV. That no free gover nme 
preserved to any people ^bu\ 
fTPOderationi remperance. fru 
recurrence |o fundamental 



' : Nowhefe: is the break with Enc 
that'"alLm6n-at6 by nature Equally • 
. Vif§ihi^n]S clai.ming xights wl^ich wi ■ 
claiming rights which were theirs t 



which is not a declaration of a rlight 
IS who do no^ exercise their rights 



or the blessin.9 oif Liberty, can pe 
.y a firm adherence. to )ustice. 
jhty and virtue/and by a frequent 
ncipHes. 



dnd more clear than in the^clamation 
fee and independent:' No longer^ were 
je theirs as Englishmen; they no^ were 
i human beings. Thjese were natilral 
S'Sicn befeng to..^^^ personsfeWrywhere and no one. either in t^e-past 
■>oc the-iatuc6 Could ,a.Hehate, 6limin tb, or diminish those rigtits. _ 

A second yitdl 'obseryatioQ is;J e Declaration's firm adherence to the 
doctrine of popular sovereignly- ■ 4 power of the govfernment is derived 
- TSlgXle atid can'beixerc ied only with their Consent or the consent 

of th6ir"ele0ted representatives. V ^ 1 . .u^. thp 

.- • A third observation, among n : nyVhich can be njiade. is that for the 
•'.first time a sovereign state pr.ever (5d i^elf and its own leg'Slature rom 
ioiri'noing on the basic liberties o its.p^ples. The POfsib e assault oil 
. ■ ^opufer Fights by an elected ^egi#Hre had beer^ made all too vivid by 
» -parli&bient in the 1760^^ and 1770's.^ \ ' . , ^. . » ^J,' A 
f feldmund.Randolph said one-eirn^of aration was to^^^^^^^^ 

/perpetVstarTtiardf-^J^ta-Aslaml^ all look upfto Virgin.i 

exam^jfe'.' Neither Randolph nor Adah^ cc 
Mason^Declaration.of Rights waautllizecjj 
Declaratton of Independence, written into tt 
other states, ^nfl finally in 1791 \|/a^incorpo\ 
the Bill of Right 



Constitution as 



34 Rutland, lM«*o\i. I, 287.B89. 
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^ave been disatjpointed. 
(fferson afs^'fie drafted thfe\ 
i|s of ridn^s of numerousn 
' to the Federal 




Deciarptfon of independerv 



, In Pmladelphia, Leje iritrodu 




rginia independence resolutic|nj^ 
on Junejl 1776, On thajt day only seven cdlonies vyefe prepared to vote 
'ayel* Tfperefore,' congress put off a full vjote until July 1, hopmg by that flate 
for all states to have received instructions from home. In the mearitime . 
congress appointed John Adams,. Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman ofj 
Connecticut, Robert R. Livingston of New York, and TttomaS' Jeffersori to 
draft a declaration. For nearly two weeks Jefferson, with the advice of Adams 
and Fran'klin, wrote and rewrote the draft, seekii^g just the right phrase, the 
right concept. On June 28 the committee laid its draft before the chamber. 
On July 4 the Congress completed its revisions. The changes were few 
when one considers the' normal way legislative bodies ^end and rewrite 
the very best of prose. Still the changes were too many for the red-haired 
delegate from Afbemarle County, Virginia, who possessed an ample store. Of 
pride in his own words. Jefferson thought Ijis version had been manhandled, 
Lee went further and said it rtad been **mangledl' 

The preamble to the Declaration of <ndependence iSytimeless. There \ 
in clear and unmistakable language is a rationale for revolution, rio\ just j 
1776, but all revoll|tions, - j 

When m th^ Course of human events, it becomes necessary for pn^ 
pedple to a ssolve the bolitical bands which have conriected them \ 
with another, and to assume among 1he Powers of the earth, the - [ 
separate artd equal station to which the Laws of Nature and Nature s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires th ; t they shoijld declare the causes which impel them to , 
the sepkra on. ^ , * ' ! 

We hold th(|se truths to be self-evidpnt,|that all men are.created 
equal, that they are endowed by thpir Creator with certai^^alienable 
Rights, tia among these are Life, Liberty, arid the.pDrsuit of x.^ _ 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Governments are mstrfutec , 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the^onsent of the- 
govemedTThat-whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the PeqpIeia.ait6ror to 
abolish it. and to institute new<5pvernment, laying its foundaTiSTroa^ 
such principles and ordani^ing its powers in^such form, as to them 
shall seem most hkely Fo effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed. dictate that Governments longj^stabhshed 'should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath.sh9wn, that mankind are more disp6ged to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable.-than to right themselves435!.^bolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomad. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariaojy the same Object evinces a 
designate r educj s them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is 
their djjty. to throw off such Government, and to provide ri*ew Guacds 
for their future security.— Such has been the patient suffe^nce of ' 
these Colonies » and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their forme/ Systems of Government. The history of the 
, pr^nt King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the estat)li'fehrnent<^an 
absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove thisAlet FactsB^ ' ^ 
submitted to a candici world,' 
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The last thread which held the colonies to Britarn w^s the king and to 
cut that tSread Jefterson and (he Congress charged him with all .the acts of 
parliament and the ministries. As Dumas Maione remarks: 

The c^aroes m the Deda^at'on ;vere directecf. not agamst the Bnush 
- - cTt'^r Sr Pi:',-if^e*^t b jt v-^g iinst the Kmg There was a 
cJ^--'t'r-.re pi-nose 'P '"^i ^ Je^'efson and t^ie great b®dy of the Patriots 

* ' h* rv. nricT a/'P3d*, repudiat^-^djhe ribthdnly of Parhament 

\o.\ the onus must be put on George III hrmself Such a 
^^rson.ffc^t on 0^ grievances \.'.a$ unvvarranted on street historfcal 
^oj'^ds Th.s ;vas>he language of political controversy, not that of 
d-scass-'onat^ scnoiarshio " 
* . * * ' 

Parliament.. in fact, is not-raentioned atall. Jefferson would not even • 
acknowledge its existence, referring to it instead as "others" who have 
lotned with the king-in these 'repeated injuries and usurpations Bu detore 
we worry too rriuch about the king and sympathizewith those who believe 
-poor George ■ has suffered unnecessary abuse, let us remember that we 
now know the king, while neither vindictive nor a tyr^ant, was an adherent to 
the policies proposed by bis ministers>hich brought disunion to the 
empire. 

.'.On July 4. 1776, t^y a vote of 12-0, with 
New York abstaining, thfe colonies voted 
" independence.. On Jixly.-8 the Declaration 
. was read publicly. Oa July 15 New York 
vo$?d"yesr And on' August 2 most 
delegates signed ^aformal Declara^pn^ 

■ itself. {The last sigtier did nof put h.is 
•• si£|na{ijreon'Tt''vntit^l;78t) ■ 

Just us George Waishirwton misjudged 

■ himself ^'pd history when F^engarkeC, , 
"Regierfi'ber, Mr.;Wehry;.wharen(6w tell , 

" you:;tromJth&day3:enter\Vpon th.er ^ ., 
pomfnamidf lheAiTierican>rmiei 1 datfe. 
.. ■;myfail.and.tRefuiho|;my r,eputatic«i/^ •■ 
^ .;so Jeffer^Oti-tJhougW little of his- , ■•. 
• . , ' corripq'Sitio'nv'He was'mucb . ' ., 

mjke 'Oter-ested in and cooceriied about the .WQinia <^^'smutjgv At first ■ v 
^Tms not Identified as thevaulhoc of th6 DecJaratipn. for the t^^es bf : 
those who sigtfe?} were, not revealed uniij Janiary. m._ He wa^rong. pf ■ , , 
course, as the judgment of time ha? coQfirniei^: The OeclarStion is^g , - r 
greatest pofttical s.tatem$nl written by an Afliferican; to the cjgr^f ^^f^., - " ' 
, United-States Mfwas., an"d has.-remain^rf. t^e tnost popular-andtieK^d of all 
' their Jill Wic doc6fnerrti?r. , ; .\. . ■ 

•T^ Virg.inia ConstUdKori^ .iane-^^^^^^ • .i: '• ' • 

. One m^rk of tW revolutionary generafionVoVeat^^ 
series of simultafteouS/qvems taking placejn ^Ju^H^^^Sr^^^e.W.g^^^ v 
- • George Wasf?ington. was as^mblift^ an afmy tode^nd »he n^^ nJ'On, two 
• " Virg.?t^J=(icfiar<t"Henry Ue and Th6maa,Jeffer§e;3. ^ere jeadin^he 
congress to inrfependence; ana;a thifd^foujJ. Gegrg^ A^^soh and the* : ; 




Virginia ConVef\Upn were coostrjuctmg a,new governmem for Virginia. Just > 
as Virginia was the first cplony to declare independence, she was also the 
first state to draft a new form of government. 

The convention had charged Mason and his committee with writing 
"such a plan as will most likely maintain peace and order m this colony, and 
secure substantial and equal liberty to the people:' \A(ithin two weeks 

^ Masort hqd compteted his task, It was not, however, a wock of haste, for 
Mason had contemplated for a longtime the proper form of*government. To 
Mason and most Virginians the constitution ^nust. 1) give life to the liberties 
s^t forth in the Declar^ion of Rights. ,2) pr-event those tyrannies of 

. government which fiad undermined^the once ideal English constitution, and 
3) preserve those elements which had been 4he strengths of the old colonial 
government. Tf\e Constitution of 1 776 achieved these ends. 

Virginfawas made a commoriweatth. As* Robert Rutland tells us, 

• "Mason's choice of thg word.'common\{Jealth' was no happenstance. Mason 
knew passages of John'LoQke's Second Treatise on GovernrtienI verbatim. . 
None struck Mason more4orcefully than l^cke s notion that a ' . 
commonwealth was a Jorm of government wherein the legrslature was 
sijpreme " There was a conseraSui within the convention that, there should . 
be a separation of powers betyveen executive, legislative, and^udicial 
functions, but no equality of ppwers.^Th^ legislative function was to be 

-suprehie. ' , / " , . ^ ^ ^ 

• The residual pow§r in the Constitution of 1776 invested in the people 
artd exercised through the;Geheral Assegnbly. Withm the Gene/aLAssembly 

;th^'fipyse of Delegates was to'be supreme. The.Ass^mbly had two houses. 
The House of Relegates; replacing the Kbiise of £yrgesses. had two 

•membersjrom each county snd ope from-eacR town, and the Senate. . 
Veplacing the old rpy^lfy-ap^Jdinted council, had 24 members chosen from 
24 districts throughout the sTtate. A peculiar4ty of this constituion was 
'tbe use pf 12 electors, chosen by ttre voters in each district, to actually 
choose the srenatbr from thA district. All Iegi.slati6n originated" m-.the House 
^^'jDelegates, the'Senate being allowecfeto am6nd,aH laws^ except . ^. 
ap0fopriafk)n biirs. which it had to accepf or reject completely. ^ 
.\lindfu! bf royal authority ahd disdainful of executive powen the 

3^ constitution emasai,tSted the ffower of the governor, leaving Him a rpere ^ 
phantom:\ ^Elected annually by the pombined vote of the General Assaoibly , 
for a'*maximurn of three tonsecutive terms, the governor had no veto power 
^'pd virtually no pt)wer of executive action. He could not act between 
legislatjye sessions without approval of an eight-man CountSI of State. This 
cojjncil was fleeted by the assembly "to assist in the administration of 
government" In truih, the council restrained the executive.' 

^ The.virtual semi-autonomy of ihe county courts and the justices of the 
peace CQ'rtiained. ^ system of state courts was prpv4<ied for, its judges also 
elected by the assembly. Property qualifications ?or voters and fdr office 
holders contiftued m force. No clergymen were permitted to hold ^tate 
office.^B * ^ - . ' ' 

" The consjitution, therfVetained what had*worked \»el[ in the past— thfe 
Genera! AssemlBly and the county court,system, granted to the House of 
D^leg^tes tf?e writtefi powers it t>ad Claimed as the coldnial House of 
Burgesses; eliminated tbe royally ef^cted douncil, iHit Retained tlie idea of 
an upper housp composed of men of property, and totally r^tramfic^the 

3«fiutland. Mtton, I. 295?310. / ' - ^ * , 
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governor. Thus, if one definitjon^f a commonwealth is a government in 
which the legislature is supreme, then Virginia in 1776 was certainly a 
commonwealth. This constitution became a model for many othgr state 
governments, although most states benefited from the unfortunate 
experiences of governors Henry (1776-1779) and Jefferson (1779-1 781) arid 
gave their executives greater administrative latitude. 

'Jefferson had hastened back from Philadelphia to try to influence the 
writing of the constitution. He arrived too late to have much effect beyond 
appending to the constitution a preamble paraphrasing the Declarmion of 
Independence. But nrany of his ideas were too "democratical" He feared 
the constitution did not have the force of true law, for it had been written by 
a convention not elpcted for that purpose by We people. Nor had the people 
voted directly on the constitution. Jefferson y/as even more concerned abdut 
remaining th0 vestiges of feudalism, aristocracy, and privilege. He 
succeeded in eliminating primogeniture (the eldest child has greateJ- 
inheritance rights than the younger children) arid^erttails (a person could 
place restrictions on the use of his prdperty in perpetuity). Both 
pnmogeniture and entail smacked of inequality and.alienation of rights by 
one generation agamst th^pext. Although his Statute on Religious Freedom 
was not passed'until 1 7^6, e^h session after 1 776 savv JeTferson 
svccessfully whittle down the privileges of. the once-estabjfehed Anglican 
Church. From 1776 until 1778 Jefferson, Wythe, and Pendleton lab/>redon a 
revision of the state law code, but only apart of their code was iidopted. A 
revised criminal code was not fuRy enacted until the 1790's. Jefferson m^de , 
little headway on his plarts for public education. " y ^ 

^ There is no evidence that Virginians were concerned that the . ^ 

^ Convention had wntten a constitution without their direct approval The 
Constitution of 1776 remained in effect until 1830. Virginians developed 
great pride concerning the work of this revolutionary convention. Here a 
' group 6f the richest and best men in the colony had initiated revolution, 
articulated a philosophy for revolution, and established a frame of 
government wl^ich weje to be \yideJy imitated throughout the country and 
adopted in part in Franqe. 

• Out of this transformation of the English constitution into a government 
• . for the Gommonwealth of Virginia men like Jefferson, Henry, Mason, and 

even thefrfore conservative Bland and Pendleton Had produced a truly 
" radical doctrine of poputar A>vereignty, an appeal to a higher law— the law 
of nature and Nature s God, the replacement of virtual representation with 
dfrect representation,.and the.substitutibn of a balance of ir^terests \yithln 
the VKgmia socrety for the old English theory of a balanced government 
comprising crown, nobility, and commons in restraint of each other. 

In the words of historian Bailyn, they had worked "a substantial 
.alteration in the order of society as it was known" in 1775. They had 
unloosened a "contagion of liberty" which could not be restrained.^^ 
Ultimately Virginians and.Americans came to believe the/hetoric of the 
Declaration of Rights and the Declaration of Independence when they read 
the wd;ds **all men are created 6qual" to mean "all persons" If it is 
something of an anomal/ that the men who wrote tbese word^were 
slaveholders, it is np anomaly that these words came to be accepted as 
self-evident truths*^ when latQr generations applied these truths to the 
' • rights of man, regardless of riice. Creed, color, refigion, 6r natidnal prigln. 

* , * , 

„ — - ' . ' ^ *• 

37 Bernard Baiiyn, ldtok>glcal Orffllnt of Iht Amtrican RtvoIi4k>n (Harvard University Pres?- 
Cambridgii Wass., 1962). ch. 4. . ' 
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But that was a long way off. June-July 4776 was the tieginning<>f a great . 
experiment, not the finished product | 

Tfie British-Americans: The Virginia Loyal/sts 

Jefferson was correct in stating that Virginians/moved forward to war . 
.with greater unity and with fewer Examples of Toris/n than any other colony. 
Robert Calhoon, historian of loyalism, notes Virginia Loyalists consisted "of 
a handful of Anglican clergymen, the members of a moribund Royal Council, 
and several hu/rdred Scottish merchants, and were ... not a very 
formidable coalitron." This confirms the much older view of Isaac Harrell 
who characterized Virginia loyalists as small in number, not more than a few 
thousand, whose activities after the departure of Governor dbnmore were 
limited. Onlyjn the Norfolk area, the Hobbs Hole region of Middlesex 
County, in Accpmac County on the Eastern Shore, and in the isolated 
frontier area along the'Monongahela River, clain^ed jointly by Pennsylvania ^ 
and Virginia, were there enough loyalists tdPeven suggest a majority of the 
population. "Of the 2,500 claiins filed with British government for Ipyalist 
property lost during the Revolution, only 140 were from Virginia." ^pst of 
these 140 clairfts were made by British natives living in Virginia at the 
outbreak of the war.- Only la were Virginiens. 

Except for the Dunmor^ raids in 1775-1776 and an abortive plot in 1776 
by Dr. John Connolly in the Fort Pitt region there were no loyalist military 
operations in Virginia. Several hundred loyalists joined the royal army, a 
small number in comparison to most CQlonies. Most loyalists went to London 
or Glasgow. Except for William Byrd III and Attorney-General John Randolph^ 
most nativaVli^ginia loyalists, including Richard Corbin, John Grymes, and 
Ralph Wonrfeley stayed quietly on their plantations.?® Virginia's only 
nobleman, aging fepluse, Thomas, Sixth Lord Fairfax, owner of the Northern 
Neck. 9,000 square miles of land, remained untouched at his huptmg lodge 
in Frederick County. , * * ^ 

In the early years there was a general appreciation of the difficulty > 
\some Virginians had experienced in breaking with Ehgland and swearlng 
sdlegi^nce to a new nation. This switch was especially difficult for membep 
oMhe governor's council and the Anglican clergy, who had taken personaL 
oatl^ of allegiance to the king, not a casual act in the 18th Century. Most of 
thes\men and women had beert respected leaders in pre-Revolutionafy 
Virgiife. had many frietids, brothers, and sons in the patriot camp, and topk 
no dir^t action to support the British. Generally they were well treated* 

AsXhe war moved along, however, and the colonists suffered enormous 
losses InUhe winters of 1777 and 1778, sympathy decreased and demands 
for publicAdeclaration of allegiance to the patriot cause grew* Laws were 
passed providing for hea'Vy taxation and then confiscation of loyalist 
properties.VThe fortunes of the war can almost be read Jn the evolution of 
loyalist laws. After the Battle of Great Bridge (1775) the cor?vention allowed 
those who \hd born6,arms against Virginia to take an oath of allegiance to 
the Committee of Safety. Most Noffolk area loyalists did. But when Dun more 
persisted in raiding Virginia that spring, the conyention, in May 1776, 
changed the law and declared those who aided the "enemy" subject to 
imprisonment and their property to seizure. In December 1776 the new 



Robert M. C^Ihoon, Th« Loytllsts In Rtvolutlontry Amtrica, 1760*1781 (Harcouit Brace 
and Jovanovlch. New York, 1973). 458. Isaac Harrell. Loyallwn In VIrolnIa (Duke University 
Press: Durham, North Carolina. 1926). 62-65. 
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General Ateembly voted that those who jomed the enemy or gave aic^and 
comfort were to be arrested for treason. It guilty, they would be executed 
Those guilty of adherence to the authority of ttie king (as opposed to those 
who refused to support the new government) were subject to heavy fines 
and imprisonment. , ^ 

A major turning point occurred in 1777 when general patriot outcries 
agamst those not supporting the Revolutionary cause forced th^assembly 
to pass a testoath. Washington and Jefferson were especially vocal on this 
point. Every male Qver 16 was required to renounce his allegiance to the 
king and to subscribe to a new oath of allegigmce to Virginia. In 1778 those 
who refused to take the oath were subjected to double taxation; in 1779 the 
tax was tripled, in 1779 legal procedures for the sale*of sequestered and 
confiscated property were established and sales begun, although these 
^ sales never brought the income expected to the financially hard-pressed 
state. ' - u' ♦ 

A Similar progression from toleration toliarshness fafied the merchants 
who Jbad stayed m the colgnies ds welt as those who had %fl. The latter had 
much of their property confiscated and their ships seized. Those who stayed 
. found there was no neutrality. The key issue here was debt payment. The 
assemt^^y declared that the new Virginia paper money cifculated was lejgal 
tender and must be accepted for both new and pre-war debts. Many 
.Virginians took advantage of this opportunity to pay their debts in the 
inflated money, a move which caused many problems after the war when 
attempts were made to straighten out personal British accounts. There was 
no sympathy for those who protested the inequity of this action. Revolutions 
and civil wars seldom bring equity. The rematkable thing is that in Virginia 
the Revolution progressed with so little internal strife.^ . 

The War at Home, 1776-1780 

From the time Dunmore left in July 17761 until the Britishjnoved into 
Virginia again m".1779, Virginians fought the war for independence on the 
soils of the other colonies, their piaih coritributiohs wesre pfovTding the men 
and materia) which all wars demand. .Whfen one considers the natural 
reluctance-of colbn^als to serve outside their own boundaries, Virginia's 
record^f men and supplies were good. ^ ' 

The (demands on the Virginia economy were great. With much of the 
natural granary m Penhsylvania, Newyersey, and Long Island occupied by^ 
British forces and the middle state pm^ blockaded, pleas from Washington 
for Virginia meat and food supplies^ were constant. Munitions works at 
Vyestham (Richmond), Fredericksburg, and Fort Chiswell anduaval 
shipyards at Gosport, South Quay, ai^d Chickahominy River op^rated^-at full 
capacity, A major munitions magazine opened at Point'of Forti on the James 
Rive; m Fluvanna County, and small iron fiir/iacea appearecT'throughout the 
^ Piecimont ^d in the Valley areas. In 1779 Virginia export^ of food and grain 

outside the United States were halted and redirected to the nee^Jsof 
. <^gress. Everywhere Virgrnians began to spin arfd weave their own cloth 
Simpler life styles became the order of thfe v/ar. 

The" plainer way of life was not .just a patriotic morale-buijder. It was a 
necess'ityl The natural trade routes between the Chesapeake and EfRtaln 
were closed and the tobacco trade was. ruined. To finance the war the 
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asserrlbiy U )$ed nearly everything which cq'uld be taxed. Many taxes wer^ 
those whictj the Virginians had rejected wf^en imposed by parliament. , 
includipg legal papers and glass windows.,The difference was the necessity 
or war and the source of the tax laws— the people's own elected 
representatives. • ' # 

Taxes, alone, however have never financed a major war. As in the 
French and Incfian War. Virginia issued paper money and floated state loans. 
Between 1776-1780 the state debt reached £26.000.000 and m the following 
two years nearly doubled. By 1779 loans and taxes were not enough and the 
assembly levied taxes dn commodities as well as currency. Taxpayers had 
to make payments in grain, hemp, or tobacco rather than inflated paper 
money alone. Inflation set in. By 1780 coffee, when you could get it. sold for 
S20 per pound, shoes were $60 per pair, and belter grades of cloth were . 
bringing S200 a yard. The exchange rate of Virginia money to hard coins 
(specie) was 10-1 in 1778. 60-1 in early 1780, and then spiraled upwards to 
150-1 in April 1780. 350-1 in July, and w^s going out of sight as Cornwallis' 
army ravaged the state. It never reaclied the ratio of 1.000-1 as did the 
Cdntinental Congress currency, but the phrase "not worth a Continental" 
mjght equally have applied to Virginia money. Few of those who served. 
Virginia and the new nation, whether as pfficer^s. footsoldiers, governors, 
judges, or clerks, did so without suffering substantial financial losses. In 
^m^Tty cases they were never reimbursed even for actual expenses.*° 
Unfortunately there were many who reaped profits by exploiting the 
situation. * * 

There also were thousands who moved across the mountains to new 
lands in ;he Valley, southwestern Virginia, and Kentucky. In fact. Virginia 
had to head off an attempt by North taro'linian?, headed by Richard 
Henderson, to detach Kentucky from Virginia, the state had to watcH 
attempts by other states tp claim Virginia lands in the Ohio co.untry. To 
forestall these attempts Virginia took two steps. In 1776 the Assembly 
divided Fincastle County into three counties— -Kentucky. Montgomery,.and 
Washington and established local gpvernments there, and she agreed \q 
ratify the new Articles of Confederation only upon the condition that all otl/er 
states agree to give up their claims to the Ohio country and that all new / 
states created from those territories have the same rights and privileges as 
the original states. Ih so doing, Virginians, under the leadership ot J^rson, 
formulated a colonial policy for the western laijds which assured equality 
for the new, states, a most important gugrsntee that there would be no ^ 
superior and inferior states in The new United States. All states woufd be 
equal.. ^ ^ " " ^ . ' 

It should be remembered that this was never a total war. Independence ^ 
simply demanded that Washington, the Continental Congress, and the 
states keep an army ih the field and a fleet on the seas until the British 
accepted the fact that they coyld not defeat the Americans or until they 
decided victory was not worth the cost. Whenever the call came, Virginians 
poured forthin sufficient numbers and with sufficient supplies In the crucial 
days pf 1777-1778 and 1780-1781 to prevent defeat. And m 1781 Ihey were . 
there in enough mjmbers to insure victory at Yorktov/n. 



^ l^or a good description of the economic impact^of the war on one dedicated Virginian, 
read Emory Evans. Thomtr Nalton of Yorktown, Davolutionary Virginian (Univorsity Press of 
Virginia: Charlottesville. Virginia. 1975).- 65-123. - . 
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The" ^^ar for Independence 

Virginia's participation in the Revolutionary War military 
operations aeveloped in seven stages: (1) the initial conflict 
withLdrd Dunmore in the Norfolk^ and Chesapeake areas in 
,1775-1776; (2) the^thousandsr^ Virginians who joined the 
Ccntirrental Army and campaigned throughout the country; 
(3) the bloody Cherokee war in the southwest from 1775- 
1782; (4) Gebrge Rogers .Clark's audacious and spectacular 
victory in the Northwest; (5) the British invasion and ravaging 
of^rginia^throughout 1780-1781 ; (6) the southern campaigns 
of Generjals Gates and Greene in 1780 and 1781 ; and (7) the 
^ final victory at Yorktown in the fall of 1781 

' Virginians and the Continental Army, 1775-1779 

The decision to make George Washington commander- 
in-phief of the Continental armies was undoubtedly a political 
act meant to bind the southern colonies to the war andio 
. blunt chafges/that this was a New England revolution. 
Seldom nas a political decision borne greater positive 
benefits/ W^shit^ton is an eliigma and^he always wjll remain 
^ ^ so to his countrymen. His greatness as a man andias a . 
commander is difficult to fathom. The contradictions are 
best summarized by military historian John Alden: 

'Faults have been, and can be, found in Washington ^s 
commander He did not have the advantages of a good 
milttary education. He did not know, and he never 
r ' 1 ' quite iearned. how to d'SCiplirve 3nd to drill his. men. 

He was not a cons!sJenUy brtihant st^-ategist or' 
tactician. . . (Often) he secured.advantage . . , by 
avoiding battle Actually he was quite willing to fight 
^ , when the odds were not too heavily agamst^him. He 

•* retreated only v;heo he was compelled 
'77> "A;- ilii-if^] to dc?so,during^the campaigns Of 1776 . 

/ U Kify JlKilLJliJ and 1777. On occasion he was ' 

' 7 perhaps too venturesome. His 

^Un nil i) rent iyrC generalship improved as the war 

^ contmued Hov/ever.^is defeats in the 

. ' * field were more nufnerous than his victories; and he ^ 
had to share the laurels pf his great tfiudnph at 
* Yorktowe. with the French. If Washington had hfe ^ 

^ Thfr best general survey of the war Is by John Alden, A History of tht 
' Amtrlckn Rivolullon (Knopf: New York, 1969). The best dotallBd account ^ 
• Is by Christopher Ward» Tht W of4ht ptvolutlon. 2 vols. (MacMlllan: 
New York. 1952). Both have been utilized In this section. 
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^r, ...f.-tj- 1^.^.., .^1*^ frvrevenretess performed superbly . 
J. . . » ; f< ^o^oi! o'^s. He gave dignity steadfast 

.j'>c '"/.^ * ic V tOuM'^e to the American pause ' .Indeed 
C:-^::'--? s^rr ^^-s'C'' a^.s /.'th corviPfCtng evidence pf 
A ..-^ - rjrc^ s g'ei;^e?s n rot on\ aopomted hirn as commander m 
0./ -n that post year after year m victory and 
"'^ ' ' v. .icivc'siS un!,i the war was won.'^ 

At first Congress was not certain Washington could command and 
eagerly sought European officers for field commaacj positions, Charles Lee 
and Horatio Gates, two of the four major-generals appointed to serve under 
Washington, were residents of Virginia, Both were English army officers who 
had left the British army, settled in Berkeley County, and become ardent 
advocates of the colonials' cause. Lee, the well-bred son of English gentry 
had served under Braddock in the ill-fated Fort Duquesne expedition of 
1756. was later wounded, left the army after the war, and became interested 
in western land schemes. He came to Virginia in 1776 after a stint as a 
general ih the Polish army. Lee wjas courageous, ambitious, and vain. He 
could command when necessary,* but had difficulty following Washington's 
orders. Given credit for stopping the British attack on Charleston, South 
Carolina, in June 1776, h§ camaJback north and was captured in New Jersey 
in December 1776. Exchanged bV the British, he resumed command in 1778. 
Howe^, his scandalous behavior at Monmouth in June 1778 resulted In 
his t6\m martial. He was finally dismissed from the service by Congress 
in 1780. 

Gates was the son of^n Englisfvservant, Somehow He received a . 
regular army commission, serving in the colQnies during the French and 
Indian War. He resigned as a major in 1772 and moved to Virginia. Whereas 
Lee was haughty. Gates was pleasant and amiabfe. H^ also was ambitious 
and constantly sought military commands whose dem'Ands exceeded his 
talents. Cbjnmander pf the'northern army which won the great victory at 
Saratoga in 1777, Gates was willing to take over as commander in chief in* 
the dark days of 1777-1778, tiut his friends in Congress could not displace 
Washington. Over Washington's recommendation, Congress elected him 
commander of the southern armies in'lYfiO. He left th^t command after the 
blundering defeat at Camden, South Qarolina, in August 1780. Gates retired 
to Virginia where he lived to an old age, much honored as an Englishman 
who loyally supported independence. 

The English generals from Virginia did not give Washington his 
eventual victories, however. His command stVength came from Virginians 
who learned by experience, were devoted to the Revolutionary cause, and 
were loyal to the general. They were with the Continental Army in its darkest 
days at Morristown in the winter of 1776-1777 and Valley Forge in 1777-1778. 
These included Colonel Theodorick Bland and his cavalry who fought at 
Brandywine in 177? and Charleston in 1780, General William Woodford, the 
victor at Great Bridge, who commanded Virginia Continentals fighting at 
Brandywine and Germantown in;l777 and Monmouth in 1778, was captured 
at Charleston in 1780 ancl died in a New York prison that December; 
Colonel William Washington and his cavalry who fought in nearly all the 
battles in southern campaigns, Colonel Peter Muhlenberg, who raised the 
German Regiment from the Valley and Piedmont around his Woodstock 
home and comnfianded it with distinction at Brandyvvine, Germantown, 
^Monmouth, and Stony Point, and later led Virginia militia against Cornwaljls 

<2Afden. Amtriparj Rivohitlon; tto m, 
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in 1781 . and the gallant Colonel Edward Porterfield. who died with many of 
his troops, called "Porterfield's Virginians" at Camden. 

There also was a distinguished group of young men like John Marshall, 
J^mes Monroe, and Henry "Light Horse Harjy" Lee who achieved distinction 
and displayed loyalty to the national cause which they never surrendered. 
The percentage of Virginians who fought in the Continental Army and who 
supported the stronger national government of the Federal Constitution was 
high. These were men who experienced and remembered the 
embarrassments and inadequacies of a weak nationsil government during 
th^Revolution. They did not want to see the experience repeated 

Pei'haps the best Virginia, field general and the prototype of the 
inventive, untramed American general was Daniel Morgan. A wagon master 
from Frederick County, Morgan had fought in the French and Indian War. He 
raised the first unit of Virginia Continentals, a company of Valley riflemen, 
and took them to Boston in 1775. He and his men fought brilli^antly in tlje 
near victory of General Richard Montgomery at Quebec on Christmas 1775. 
Captured along with the equally bold Benedict Arnold, Morgan was 
exchanged. Developing effectively the Virginia riflemen into mobile light 
infantry units and mergirtg frontier tactics with formal warfare, Morgan 
showed a real flare for commanding small units of men. His greatest 
moments were at Saratoga in 1777 and later in his toial victory over Colonel 
Banastre TarletOn at Cowpens, South Carolina in 1781. The wagon master 
progressed steadily from captain to colonel, to general, and became one of 
the genuine heroes of the Revolution. 

The total number of Virginians who fought in the Continental Army is 
difficult to determine. Records were poor lengthy serviCdTnfrequent, and 
troop strength constantly overestimatea. There were possibly 25,000 
Virginians in the Continental Arm^ ^t one time or another, although the 
nuniber in the field at any one time was much smaller. Another pO,000 to 
35,000 might have joined the Virginia militia. In an era when European 
arrpies went into winter quarters and did not fight at all, the unorthodo:^^ 
ContinentaLArmy wojn spme of its greatest victories in the dead of winter, 
yet It too tended to suffer from winter desertions and unauthorized leaves.^ 
Still the shriveled army always seemed to revive in*the spring as the men 
returned to the ranks, / 

Troops, even continental units, tenddd to serye near home. / 
Northern troops were rarely found in the deep southern colonies and vicfe 
versa. Yet Virginians, because of their proxirhity to all fighting zones, fought 
from Quebec to Charleston, contributing heavily to tbe units fighting to hold 
the middle states in 1777 arid 1778.and the Carolinas in 1780 and 1781, 

The Indian Wars 

The RevolDtion reopened the long series of Jndian wars along the - . 
western frontiers. Encouraged and financed by the same British agents who 
had once acted in behalf of the former colonists, Ihe Cherokees and • /' 
Shawnees, particularly, seized upon the unsettled conditions to strike biclj 
at the steadily advancing waves of settlers moving southwestward alonQ 
the Clinch, Holston, French Broad, and Watauga Rivers. Throughout 1775 
and t776 Virginian, North Carolinian, and Georgian frontiersmen fought Ihe 

. Cherokee m a series of bloody battles. The culminating attack by 2,000 
riflemen under Colonfel William,C;hristian destroyed thi major Cherokee 

- villages and compelled the Cherokees to sign "humiliating" treaties with 
the southern states in 1777. The determined Cherokefe chieftain. Dragging 
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Canoe, moved westward, regrouped his warriors at Chickamauga, and 
launched another series of frontier raids. North Carolina and Virginia 
riflemen under Colonel Evan Shelby m 1779 and Colonel Arthur Campbell in 
1781 battled the undaunted Cherokees. Finally, in 1782, the Indians yielded 
their territory to the frontiersmen. Little noticed, this series of battles 
involved a high percentage of the western Virginians m nearly constant 
battle readiness. 

George Rogers Clark and the Winning of the West 

In the Kentucky. Ohio, and Illinois country the Revolution was a t 
continuation of the jong series of bloody battres, ambushes, and deceptions 
which the Indians and whites had been perpe^ating against each other 
since the settlers had pushed over the mountains in the early 1770*s. the 
British had merely replaced the French as the European ally of the Indians. 
The principal opponents were thei0A4gh. well-organized Shawnees who had 
been the main targets of Durimore and Colonel Andrew Lewis during 
Dunmore's War in 1774. The Shawnees were joioed by the Miami, Delaware, 
and Ottawa Indians, these Ohio Indians needed little encouragement from 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Hamilton, the British commander at Fort Detroit* 
Amply supplied with munitions, guns, and.money for patriot scalps received 
from Hamilton, known among the frontiersmen-asjhe "Hair Buyer;' these 
Indians swarmed>efoss the Ohio River in 1775, 17767cifKL1777. No quarter 
was asked by either side, none was given. Conditions becanrie especially 
critical in 1777 when the Indians were angered and embittered by the foolish 
and senseless murder of Cornstalk, the captured chief of the Shawnees. 

ConPH)licating any military solution to the western fighting were the old 
rivalries among the states for control of the western lands. Virginia had to 
establish county government in Kentucky in order to head of/ North 
Carolinian Richard Henderson s bid.for that region in 1776. Pennsylvanians 
and Virginians'stfll quarrelled over Pittsburgh and the Upper Ohio. Aid from 
the Continental^ Congress was obstructed by the claims pf at least four 
states to Ohio and the jealousy of the landless states toward the lancjpd . 
states. ' , 

Then in 1777 a 23 year-old Virginian. George Rogers Clark, found the 
solution. Virginia shqutd go it alone, raise and •quip a small army of 
riflemen, and in a lighterting^moye take the Indiana and Illinois region from 
the Britislt. Clark reaspned that the Brjtish were trying to hoW a vast tract of 
land with a few troops', a handful of Tories, and the ln(?ians^ The British 
posts at Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, ^and Vincennes, on the Wabash, were 
former^French forts manned by men with no allegiance to Britain. Clarkis 
enthusiasm convinced Govetnor Henry and the Council of State that victory 
was possible if the ppejation was conducted secretly. Support from George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson, and George Wythe was solicited and gained, the 
assembly, without knowing the purpose for the authorization, gave Clark 
permission to raise troops and released the needed gunpowder. 

la June 1778 ClarT< with 175 riflemen, far short of his hoped-for 
complement, set out from the Falls of the Ohio (Louisville). The small 
nur^iber can be attributed to the fact that the men, like the assembly, had^ to 
sigfH)n witftout knowing their destiny. A few slipped away after they learned 
Clark's true plans. Those who stayed were dedicated warjiors. On July 4, 
after floating down the Ohio, Clark's men apf^eared outside Kaskaskia. The 
fort surrendered without a shot being fired. As Clark suspected, the French 
inhabitants welcomed the Americans. On July 6 another former French town, 
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Cahokia. 60 miles horthward. capitulated. And on July 14 Frenchmen from 
Kaskaskia persuaded their fellow countrymen at Fort.Sackville in Vincennes' 
to surrender. On August 1 Clark occupied the forf. 

Clark's plan had worked to perfection. But hewas noW faced with the 
. same problem whicJh had enabled him to seize the' region— he could not 
hold three forts scattered over several hundred miles (Vincennes js 180 
miles east of Kaskaskia). Therefore, when Governer Hamilton moved south 
Mrom Detroit in December with his own make-shift army, Clark s men had to 
abandon Vincennes and flee west to KasKaskia. All seemed lost. 

Again the refusal of the Americans to follow European military 
conventions paid off. Clark, ignoring the tradition to go. into winter quarters 
• took Vincennes m the dead of winter with less than 130 men, many of them, 
French. It was the most remarkable single military feat of the Revolution. 
Only men who had lived in the frontier wilderness could have endgred tne 
march. Despite wading waist-deep through flooding rivers and swamps in 
freezing February snowstorms, going days without warm food, poorjy 
clothed, and carrying on^the minimum suppjy of gunpowder and shot, 
Clark and his men reached Vincennes determined to fight. Learning that he 
had arrived undetected by the British, Clark orderedgreat bonfires lit. both 
to warm his frozen men.and to deceive Hamilton. Watching dancing 
shadows of seemingly countless men whooping and shouting in front of the 
fires. Hamilton concluded he was hopelessly outnumbered. The next 
morning. February 24. 1779. the bold Clark demanded Hamilton s surrender. 
At first the governtj'r refuserd, but a series of well placed rifle shots took the 
fight out of the defenders. Then Clark ordered several Indians, caught in the 
act of taking scalps into the fort, tomahawked In full view of the fort. 
Hamilton agreed to surrender. Clark sent Hamilton under heavy guard to 
Virginia, passing through.yie Kentucky settlements his Indianshad 
harassed Ignoring protests from the British. Governor Jefferson refused to 
exchange Hamilton, keeping him in irons in the Williamsburg jail unti 
November 1780 when thf prisoner finally agreed to sign a paitle not- 0 

. fight against the Americans or to go among the lndians.*3 clark was treated 
shamefully by the Virgima Assembly after the war and was never fully 
reim.bursed fdr his personal expenses in the west. 
. For Clark the capture of Vincennes was to be a prelude to taking 
Detroit. In both 1779 and 1780 he planned marches to'the center of British 
' western power. Neither tim§ could he bring off a coordinated attack The 
frontier was under too heawy pressure from the Ohio Indians led by Toiy 
Henry Bird and the infamous renegade. Simon Girty. Instead. Clark 
concentrated on Indians closer to Kentucky. In August 1780 with 1, 000 
riflemen he destroyed the principal Shawnee towns of Chillocothe and 

■ ^ PiqTa but could not brpak the Shawnee strength. The invasion of eastern 
Virginia in 1781 ended hopes for the Detfoit project, drew men from the 
west and opened Jhe way for the Ohio Indians to go on the of ensive. Bitter 
■ Sing continued.in the west after vSrktown. Clark's troop f.na^ly broke 
the Shawnees^n November 1782 when.they again eveled Ch.nocoUie and 
Piqua. Hostilities and the British presence in the Northwest Territory 

^ rerhained a contentious issue until after the War of 1812. 



43.For a dramatic, but not .nacdurate, account of the expedition r^,?Vhn " 
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;/ The War and Eastern Virginia. 1776-1779 

Initial British war strategy did not call for a direct attack on the- 
Chesapeake states. They were too hard to hold onde conquered. There 
were no towns to occupy, no natural defense positipns, too many rivers to 
, cross, too little to be gamed in comparison to New York, Philadelphia, or 
. Charleston, furthermore, there was no sizeable Joyalist population to nie 
up and assist the British as in the Carolinas and the middle states. 

The war effort was men, material, and money. Under Governor Herfry 
the executive branch functipned reasonably well. There were no | 
emergencies, no need for quick decisions which only the executive caiji 
make, and little sapping of morale which a long, inconclusive war can bring, 
atill. Henry recognized the restrictions placed on the governor, whdm he 
Jailed a "mere phantomr Fortunately for him, he left office in June 1779 
before the inherent weakness of the executive branch became apparent, 
tefferson was not t^ be so fortunate. From time to time in the administrations 
OT Henry. Jefferson, and Thom'as Nelson, Jr., persons talked of making the 
governor a "dictator*''(in the Roman use of this word, not the modern 
connotation). These were mostly speculative discussions^not serious . 
attempts tO Ghange the government. Only in. the dire crises of Surhmer 1781 
was it even A remote possibility.^ 

The m66t direct threat to ^mia in these early years' was on the seas. 
To meet that threat Virginia established a state navy in 1776. Eventually the 
Virginia navy had *72 veS?els of all chasses, including many ships, brigs, 
and schooners; but apparently most of^em w^re small, poorly manned, 
and lightly armed; and werB used largelyvfor con;)merce." Never intended 
to meet the British fleet In combat, the Virginia navy did succeed in 
establishing regular patrols, clearing the Bay of privateers, and protecting 
merchantmen trading in the We^t Indies. ■ \ . \ 

By January 1779 the British army came into Piedmont Virginia irt a 
totally unexpected manner. Congress declared the ' convention*' {trfeaty of^ 
surrender) by which,Burgoyhe had surrende>edhis troops at Saratoga to 6e 
faulty and ordered some 4,000 Hessian and Britmh soldiers imprisoned in 
Albemarle County. Settled along Ivy Creek, the pVisoners, mostly Germans, 
lived in hastily built huts generously called "The Barracks"' Several of their 
chief officers, among them Baron de Riedesel and^deneral William Phillips,, 
lived in comfort and cidse contact with their near neighbor. Governor 
Jefferson. Phillips was shortly exchanged and went to Nqw York. The ^ 
conditions under which the troops lived steadily dejteriorated^.although the 
prisoners were so inadequately guarded that hundreds walked aWfjy. In 
November 1780 Governor Jefferson concluded that the convention troop§ 
should be moved from Virginia to get them away from invading British 
troops. The British troops moved first toward Frederick, Maryland, with the 
Hessians following. Again many of the prisoners drifted off into the forests 
never reaching Frederick. 

Black Virginians in the Revolution 

One particularly difficult guestidn for the government was whether, to 
utiljge the black population in the military. Only a few thousand of the rie^rl/^ 
230!dOO black residents were free men. The remainder were slaves. There . 



^ Gardner W Allen, A Naval History of tha AmarlCan Ravotutfon (Boston. 1913). I. 4(M1. 
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was a constant fear that arming ftee blacks would incite thejr slave brethren 
to revolt. This fear was strongest in 1 775-1 776 when Dunmore had, 
encouraged slaves to flee their masters and join his troops. Although 
Dunmore's black troobs numbered only several hundred nearly 1 0.000 
slaves fled Virginia di|ring the war. Most did not bettertheir lt«, ending up 
aslslaves in the West Indies. Many difi get to Nova Bcotia where they lived 
as/free men in the large loyalist cdony there. Othe|s settl^ed in thfe British 
Wfest African colony of Sierra Leone. J J 

I Negro troops v ere present at Lexington, Conbord. Bunker Hill, and in 
the ranks of Was^iir gton's first Continentals. Quickly, however, Under 
pressure from sj'utjiem colonies, notably South Carolina, Congi'ess adopted 
a policy of excluclirjg t^lacks from further enlistment in the Continental Army. 
Although most i\ajss excluded slaves from service, they did not exclude 
free blacks frortl efilisting in the militia. Virginia allowed free blacks to . 
enlist after July* 17/75. This enticed slaves to run away and enlist as free 
blacks, a practice the assembly tried to halt by reqiiiring alj black enlistees 
to have certificates of freedom, then an odd reversal occurred after 1779. 
when the state began to conscript white males into the jnilitia. Taking 
advantage of the'provision in the draft law allowing draftees to send 
substitutes, some slave owners offered their slavesL^b substitutes. This was 
as far as the enlistment of slaves went. James Madison proposed m 1780 
that the state purchase slaves, free them, and make \.\\em soldiers. The 
legislature rejected the plan. On thejpther hand, the state did buy , some 
slaves to work in shipyards, on shipboard, and in stat|);run factories.^ 
The actual number of black Virginiaris in the service is unknown. 
Historians Luther Jackson and Benjamin Quarles suggest there'were 
several hundred in the army arid at least 140 in the small Virginia" navy. 
Usually thes6 men were orderlies, drunjrhers, and support troops, In the 
ndvy they frequently served as river pilots. There were e:^ceptions like 
freeman John Banks of Goochland, who fought as a cavalryman uhder - 
Colonel Bland-for two years, the well-knqwn spy James Lafayette, who 
performed invaluable work for Lafayette in the closing dap of the war, or 
John de Baptist, a sailor who served with distinction on the Dragon.- 

Peace did not bring freedom for the slaves in the services. The state- ■ 
owned slaves were resold. Free men who had enlisted in the service 
were entitled to and did refceive enlistment and pay bounties due all soldiers 
Slaves whose masters had offered them as substitutes liad a more difficult 
Ume, Some slave owners tried to refclaim them as slaves even though the 
\/irginia law explicitly permitted the enlistment only of free men. Fortunately, 
Governor Benjamin Harrison was enraged by this duplicity at what he called 
a repudiation of the "comrnon principles of justice and humanity" and 
prevailed upon the legislature "to pass an act giving to these unhappy 
. creatures that liberty which they have been income measure instrumental 
in securing for us." ' . „ 

Nevertheless, although white Virginians recbgnized the contradiction 
between that liberty which they enjoyed and the slavery which existed 
around them, they did not see a means whereby the Ideal that all men were 
created equal could become a practical reality. Unlike later generations, 



« For a fuller discussion of black Virginians In the Revolution, see Luther P.Siackson, 
Virainlit H«flro SoWIm «nd S««or« In th« RtVphrtlonary War (Norfolk. 1944), and Benlamin 
Quarles, TJtt Ntgro In th« Anwrican Rtvotutlon (University of North Carolina Press: Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1961). 
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however, the Revolutionary generatipn made 'no attenipt to justify sfavery Of 
to accept its extension. In 1778 Virginia became the first state to prohibit 
~ ihe importation of sFaves, and in 1782 passed a liberal manumission lavy^ 
perrrxitting masters to free <heir slaves without special legislative act. Many 
took'advantage of this law. Virginia also determined that there should be no 
slavery ifTih^ western lands ceded to the fedelfergovernmSnt. Jefferson 
Sfiw to it that a prohibition against slavery was wntt^R into the federal Land 
Ordinance of 1784 and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. Y6t, what. was 
earlier noted bears repeating— the principles set forth'm the Deiclaratipn of 
Independence were the beginning of a great governmental experiment, not 
the finished product. I 

ThQ British Move iouth,. 1780-1781 ' . 

The British shifted their arlViies southward in 1779, hoping to cut off , 
the flower southern states, break the mqrale of the rest of Amertca, and forcei 
a negptiated peace. Jneir principal hopes rested on exploiting Ipyalist 
strength in the fiercely divided Carolmas wliere much olXhe figbting since 
1775 had been colonial against colonial, patriot against Tory. In early 1780 
General Henry Clinton sailed from Nevv York with 8,000 troops, : ' , . 
outmaneuvered General Benjamin Lincoln, and captured Charleston. The 
defeat was a severe blow to the Americans costing them their chtei southern 
seaport, several thousand Continentals and militiamen from the Carolmas 
and Virginia, and Generals Lipcoln and VVilliajn Woodford. 

Clinton sailed back to New YorT^, leaving his troops^wi<h Lord , 
Cornwalljs. The most daring of the British generals, Cornwallis de^cided tp 
leave ChWleston and invade th6 Carolinas. With excellent support from 
Colonel Banastre Tarleton, Lord Rawdon, and Major Patrick Fergusoh he, 
swept all before him. Tarleton, the be$t cavalry officer in either army, and 
Ferguson led partisan loyalist uaits. Tarlelon's troopprs, known as the 
British Tory Legion, needed no introduction to Vijgihianq. They had 
slaughtered without quarter unarmed Virginians under Cqlonel Abraham 
Buf Ofd fn May 1780 at the Waxhaws, south of Charlotte, Nbrth CarpJma. . 
From then on he was known* a^ "Bloody Jarle^raii;' -^'1 ^ . ^ 

♦ Congress elected Horatio G.ates to replac^Llncofn in the southern ^. ""^ 
command. Gates hurried south with several thousand, Mar/land, Virginia, 
and North Carolina militiamen and Continental tfoop$. Stu rnbling into ' ^ 
Cornwallis* army ^t Camden, South Carolina, he planheJalnd executed a 
faulty battle plan. Cornwallis executed peij^ctly and completely routed 
Gates. For the only time in the-war Virginialnilifiameh behaved badly, fled 
the field, and were a major contributing facto> to the |lisast3r. Not only did 
Gatesjiose 600 men, many of them battle-hardened Contin^ ntals, hrtost two 
outstanding officers. General Jean de Kalb, the tough German officer, and 
Colonel Edward Porterfield from Virginia. Facing almost sure defeat in the 
Carolinas, Congress replaced Gates with Nathanael <^reen 3 of Rhode 
Island, taking care not to embarrass the Englishman ^ho h ad giv^n so 
much to Patriot cause*. - * 

Greene turned out to be the man to baffle Corhw&llis. With a constantly 
underequipped and often Inadequate army he managed to <eep Cprnwallis 
at bay. He was moved l3y one desire— to force Corrjiw^llis into costly battles, 
but never expose his vvhole army to capture. Flee ifinecess ary, but be able 
to fight another day. He was inventive and unorthodox. With an army much 
smaller than Coi-nwallis* he dMjed it into.thirds, plus compelling Cornwallis 
to divide his own army. Gre^^knew that Cornvvallis, "victoiious as he might 
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ba'y^ been, was-detached from Charleston and f>ad to Tiv^ off the land. Me 
woiiid fight a war of attntiQrt and weat Cprnwallis down. Hi^.strateg/ worked, 
although not withbut fatef^jl moments. JHe ha*great faith in his command 
officers ^nd.gave them considerable leeway. They/ewar&ed hinj wrOi two 
stunning victories— Kmp^s Mountain, North*Carolina in October1780 and 
Cowpens/South Carolina irtJanuaryVTSI • 
King s Mountain was a unique battle^for it w^s fought almost completely 
between Americans. Mf^or -Ferguson and his 3outh Carolina, New York, 
and New Jersey Tones 6n-the British side an'd'Northlparolina and^rgini^ 
frontier riflemen un^er Colonels Isaac Shelby, fiery William Campbell, and 
John Sevier for the United SVateSv A«hough Ferguson's position from the / 
outset was nearly impos^sible! t>e>refused to surrender^ knowing what \{/as in 
store if he did. He w.as correct. The hatred whfch only the Carolina. civil war 
unleashed tlunhg the Revolution burst forth. Only the intervention of Shelby 
anrfCampbell kept the frontiersmen from^anmhilating Ferguson's Tories^. As 
It yi^as, the British lost I.DOO rrfen, 70(J of them captives. Ferguson was killed. . 
. # Cowpens was a personal victory for General Daniel Morgan itho ie\l \ 
he had t)een slight'^d by^ congress. Greene gave him alullfeommand anti \ 
sent hinVbff to Upd Tarleton. He found hirti at CQWpens, not too /ar from \ 
King s M^bialaifT: Mofgan ^tilizeAtvs riflemen Ji|li" infantry, and o^valry and\ 
' ContineFitat regulars in an unconventional manner. He thoroughly .whipped 
TarletoD; wti(5 up that time had been in^cicible. Morgan^s men Rilled 
too British, captured'^OOV.aacf seized larleton's entire supprly train/ ; 

The^'cb.mbinatiori^pf King's MOunllin and Cowpens^completely' . ; 
disrupted Cbr/iwallis' -plan and lec|,him'mto th^ series of mistakes which • ^ 
ended at YorWown/^A - ' " , ■ * -^i" ' 

"%ven when he suffered defeat or a stalemate, as he did at Q'uilfor^ ^ ^ 
Caurthousp (Greensboro, North Carolina) in MaVcfr 1781 , Green^inade - 
•Cornwallis pay^such a heavy price that tb? British'^general coMjd not afford ^ 
the cost of victory, Wargjenag aimlessly Vter GVeene across North Carolina | 
, .aria unable to live off the barren, countryside, Cbmwallig retreated eastward 
to Wilmwgton. Ther? m the spring^ri781, with only 1400 of his.or^flinal 
^ 3,000 troops left, hedecjded to move north andjbin Benedict Arnold's 
troops who had invaded Virgtnia.dh December 30, 1781. 

The Invasion of Virginia: 17£11 ' . ^ 

Three times:{)efpre the British riad^peared in the. Chesapeake. iQ 
^1777 Admiral Hower^eTit a fleet mtq the upper Bay to assist the grand attach 
whlet^was-io^lake'N^ York and Piiiladelph^^ V 
r.- vyitftdrawji without contact after ^Urgoy<ie\defeat at Saratoga ruined thr 

.'scheme.^* ^ y\ - 'V' : . -^-70. / 

-Admiral eeocge Collier sWept into Haipoton/^oads in May 1779'y 
burned the shipyard flfeosport, capjured ISft^tiips, occupied fort^outh, 
and rarded the countryside, doing S2.00Q.000 damage. Befofe he/dould be* 
^challenged by General Thomas Nelsbn, Jr.\ and the Vi^rginia militV^he was 
/^one. One consequence of the raid was the loss of alt future loyalist support 
( ifophe Bntish. At Collier sarnVal. th^ numerous Norfolk-Portsmouth 
^%a|ist9 came out fram under cover, ohiy to be ^bafrdoned when the 
Bntish left after a fewdays; They never, ventured forth again. ^ 
. In October 1Y8O General Alexander.Leslie descended upon Hampton 
^^Rgads with g^bstantial British force, fully intending to take Virginia out of 

— ^ — V ^ ^ . ■ . . ; 

• {a ^trd. AmtrldtivRtYotolten^ 11.- 792. • • 
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the war in coordination with Cornw^llis* march through the Carolinas. 
King's Mountain ended thp] plan. Needing reenforcementSrCornwallis 
called Leslie southward. Again the British left the state* • 

Although Virginia breathed a sigh of relief, she was in a most (difficult ^ 
position at the end of 1780. Hfer military resources were stretched to the 
limit Governor Jefferson had tried simultaneously to meet calls for troops 
from Washington to the north and Greeny the south, while never 
overlooking Clark to the.west. Although roundly criticized for stripping 
Virginia to aid other states. Jefferson well understood the crucial nature pf 
Gregne's campaign. The only reserves he had left were militiamen. • 

Of the estimated 55.000 to 60,POO Virginians who fought at some time ^ 
during the Revolution, as many as 35.000 were militia. Many were short-term 
soldiers, fightirV^ only three to six months at a time, Often they were * 
unprepared and untrained, rfct used.to disciplined fighting, good marksmen, 
but unskilled in the use of tKe bayonet. Often, and unnecessarily disparaged, 
the militia was .the bacf$bone of the fjatriot arniies. appearing when needed, 
disbanding as soon as dangfer passed. In Virginia they had been called out 
in 1777. in 1779. for a false rumor in June"l780, and to meet LesKe in October 
1780 In each case the enemy disappeared. These British cat-and-mouse 
appiearances may have lulled the Virginians and Jefferson into a false sense 
of security for the state was unprepared for the real invasion Washington 
had warned was coming. . ' • . ^ ^ 

On December 30. 1780.*B*enedipt Arnold, seeking the glory ih the' 
British army he thpughthad beert denied him by the Americans, sailed Into 
the Chesapeake with a small, well-disciplmed British army. .Whatever might 
be ?aid about Arnold'3 political ethics, few havfe criticized his command 
perfopmance *ith small forced He was initially ^ided In Virginia by. 
Jefferson's caution which left Nelson's militia only half-mobilized. The on\y 
other force was a small Continental regiment under Steuben. \. ^ ' 

Arnold sailed up the James t<^ W|stover, the estate of Tory William " 
Byrd III. From there he moved unopposed to Richmond, the official state 

tapitat since April 1780. Throughout, January Sand 6 his men burned the 
state buildings, destroyed the iron and powder factory at Westham, and 

seized or burned all available state 
records. Knowing he could hot hold 

Richmond, Arnold returned to 

Portsmouth and went into 

winter quarters. .. ^ 

Recognizing the danger 

"Arnold ppsed. Washington sent 

Lafayette south from New York 

with 1 .200 New En;gl0nd arid Ne*w 

Jersey Continentals., Even after ' 

joining his troops with the Virs[inia 

militia of Nelson, Muhlenberg, and 

George Weeqion, he could'do little 

more thaa watch Arn'old. Amold1>ad 

already sent General WHIiaiia Phillips, 

the former priscfner of war in 

Charlottesville* against Petersburg. 

Meeting Ij^le oppoisition from the 

Virginia militia as he destroyed « ^ ^ 

tobacco arnd supplies in the town on April 24. Phillips went intp 

Chesterfield county, burqing militia banracks and supplies. 
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■At the same time Arnold was barning mere than^ 20 ships in the James below 

'^"^^EverTthmg seemed to go wrong, the French fleet s§nt from Newport to 
blocK Arnold at Portsmouth was routed by a British fleet off the Capes and 
went back td-Rhode Island. The British forcesf avaged at will the Virginia 
eountryside-along the Jamis and Appomattox Rivers. Then Arnold was 
joined on May 20 by Corrijiyallis who had mardhed northward from 
Wilmington to meet him at Pefersburg. There were now 7,200 British troops 
in Virginia. Facing them wag the young Marquis de Lafayette with 3,200 
soldiers, 2,000 of them inexperienced* Virginia militia. Total collapse of 
Virginia se'emed imminent^ • . j • 

Artfully. Lafayette kept his smaller army intact, moving westward along 
the South Anna e'iver.'then northwardjover the Rapidan west of 
Fredericksburg. There he was joined by General Anthony Wayne and his 
Pennsylvanians. Cornwallis fpllowed put could ffot draw Lafayette or Wayne 
into battle. So he settled down at Elk Hill, the estate of Mrs. Jefferson's 
father m.pumberland Coynty. From there he sent Major John Sirncoe on a 
raid against General Steuben and the major munitions center at Powi^t 
Fofk on the Ja'mes. At (irst Simcoe wasignsuccessful; then he tricked 
Steuben tnt6 wrthdrawing to thfe-west, needlessly abandoning the munitions. 

At the same time Cofnwallis ordered Tarleton to leave Lafayette in 
Hanover County, take4iis cavalry, dash to Charlottesville, break up the^ 
assembly then meettng.thefe, and" capture Jefferson. By hard riding on^e. 
nights of June 3 and 4 Tarleton nearly made it to Charlottesville undetected. 
But he stopped at CucKoo Tavern in Louisa County, where he Was spotted- 
6y militia Captain John Jouett. Jr. Guessing Tarletpn's mission. Jack Jouett 

■ rode madly through the night over th§ 
". ■ back roads he knewwelt. and beat 
Tarleton's men to town. At Jowetf 's ' 
warning most of the legislators fled over 
the Blue Ridge to Staunton, while , 
" Governor Jefferson left Montlcello ■ ! 
southward to his summer home at Poplar / 
Forest. Bedford County. Severt members 
of the assembly, one of whom was ^ 
dbniel Boone, delegate from Kentucky 
County, v/ere captUrfed.'Unable to take 
them with'^h'im.-'Tarletbn.paroled them. _ 
This was the lo^ pqjnt of Jefferson's 
public career^His term had ended 
officially on June 3 and^since he had not 
intended to stand for reelection, he did not 

go to Staunton. Some disgruntled delegates wanted hitp censured. Instead 
a formal investigation in December f781 ended with the senate and house 
presenting him with a unanimous vote of commendation. 

. The assembly elected ThomasWelson, Jr., radicaUpatriot, wealthy ■ 
merchant from Yorktown, and commander o! the Virginia militia^ to be 
governor. Nelson served only five months, compelled by ill health to resign 
m December. In those five months Virginia went from the depths of despair 
\0--tjrie glories of Yorktown. Nelson was succeeded by Benjamin Harrison, 
dne of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. ^ 

On June 15 Cornwallis left his camp at Elk Hill, sacking the plantation 
as he departed. He moved eastward toward the coast where he could better 
coordinate his movements with those of Clinton in New York. Clinton was 
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under heavy pressure from Washington and French General Rochambeau. 
Headipg for Williamsburg. Comwalhs plundered the countryside as he went. 
RM^ning Williamsburg, he received orders from Clinton to send 3.000 m^n 
\0 New York. Leaving Williamsburg for his ships at Portsmouth, he 
ma/ieuvered Lafayette and Wayrfe into a reckless battle near Jamestown on 
July 6. Beating Wayne badly. Cornwallis had Lafayette at his mercy, but 
could not follow up for a complete victory. 

At this point indecision by. Clinton, commander-in-chief of the British 
army, caused a fatal error. He had ordered Cornwallis to send the men to. . 
New York, then he counternrtanded that order and wanted them shipped to 
Philadelphia, then to New York again. Finally learning that Admiral de 
Grasse with a major French fleet had left France foF America, he suggested 
Cornwallis move across the James from Portsmouth and find a suitable site 
on the peninsula for both an army and the British fleet. He suggested Old 
Point Comfort. His proposal was examined by Cornwallis and rejected as 
undefendable. Cornw^llts settled on Yorktown with its high bluff and good 
port. • - ^ _ ^ 

» 

Yorktown, September-October, 1781 

The news that Admiral de Grasse and the French fleet had cleared 
France presented Washington with an opportunity he had to exploit. 
Washirtgton and Rochambeau took counsel and concluded an assault On 
Clinton in New York was not a c§rtain success. Cornwallis was a better bet. 
They decided to leave Clinton m New York believing he was about to be 
attacked by a large army and move quickly southward to. Virginia. 
Coordinating their arrival with that of de Grasse m the Chesapeake, they 
would snare Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

^For once in the war a grand American plan went otf without a hitch. 
Washington and Rochambeau left New York on August 21, getting away- 
without detection by Clinton. Simultaneously Lafayette moved his troops 
south of Cornwallis to block an escape into the.Carolinas. On August 30 
de Grasse with his great fleet of 24 major ships. 1.700 guns. 19.000 seamen, 
and 3.000 troops reached the Capes. He had disembarked his troops before 
a smaller British fleet arrived to challenge him. On September 5 the French 
fleet drj3ve the English back to New York, Cornwallis was trapped.- 

Carefully Washington, Rochambeau, and de Grasse plotted the seige 
of Yorktown. When the formal seige began on September 28, Washington 
had an army of nearly 16.000 men including 7^800 fresh, disciplined, ar^ 
,weri-equipped French troops. The 8,80.0 Amencans included 3,000 VitgFhia 
militia commanded by Governor Nelson and veteran Generals Weedon. 
Robert Lawson, and Edward Stevens. Tfie bulk of Washmgtonls Continentals 
^were from Pennsylvania. New York, and New Jersey. Cornwallis had about 
7,000 men, many of whom had been in therfijsld since February, 1780. 

^ At the beginning Cornvyallis abandoned his weaker outer defenses, 
which Washington immediately turned into artillery battery positions. Once 
the seige began in earnest on October 6, the ailiedariillery pounded the 
British into submission. Paralleljrenches were dug close to the British lines.. 
On the night of October 14 a combined attack by Amencans under Colonel ' 
Alexander Hajfrnttor] and the French took the two redoubts which were the 
keys to the sagging ^rilish defenses. OatheJ6th Cornwallis attempted to^ 
escape across the YorTftiver fo Gtoucester Point and then north to New 
York and^^Jlintbn. A sudden storm scattered his boats and barges. With that 
Cornwallii recognized the utter hopelessness of his position and on the 
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17th signalled Washington 
of surrender Washington 
only comlDlete surrender 
acceptable. Cornwallis a 
There was no choice. At 
on October 19, 1781. Co 
• army^of 7,247 stacked a 
and surrendered to the 
while a British regimental ba^d . . 
played the now famous military 
march, "The World Turned Upside 
Down." Cornwailife, pleading • - ^ 

illness was not present. He was later 

to go on to a dist4nguished career as governor-general of India. 

Fightmg went on spasmodically in Uie Carolinas and in the West for 
some time. But everyone knew the war was over. The British people no ' 
longer wanted to fight what had become a world war involving the Dutch. 
French, and Spanish, as well as the Americans. When he heard the news 
from Yorktown. Lord North supposedly cried out. "Oh God! It is all over. 

And tt was. On March 4. 1782. the House of Commons voted for peace. 
Commissioners for both sides meeting in Paris agreed on terms on 
November 30. 1782, The formal treaty was ratified on Septen[\ber 3, 1783. 
The United States Qf America existed in law as well ^s in fact. 

What had begun as an attempt by Britain to balance her budget after 
the victorious French and Indian War ended with an independent United 
States She also gave Florida back to^the Spanish who returned Louisiana to 
the-i^rench' Perhaps wiser men than George Grenvilleand George III rn^ht 
have prevented me separation. Probably^not. Thomas Paine put itso sirhply 
and so persuasively. *'Ah Island was not meant to rule a continent 
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Appendix 

A Chronolog\ o| Selected Hteiirs in Virginia . 

May 10, 1763. After the news of the signing of the f eade of Pans on February 10, 1763. 
came to Virginia the Virginia regiment was djsbarided. ' 
^ May 28, 1763. The defeat of the French m America* introduced new stresses and strains in 
the British Empire differences between the colonies and Mother Coun|ry began to appear 
rmmediatety and with increasing frequency and intensity, the Bland Report of 1763 made 
^ ^o the House of Burgesses revealed one point of conflict between the two Vifgima had 

• * part ffnanced t^er contribution to the recent war by issuing paper mbneV backed by 

^ . ' taxation The British merthants. c^.tors of the colonial planters, feated inflation and were 
b'tterty attacking the policy of Q/fntmg paper money m the colonies. Defending Vrrgmia's 
act'ons. the Bland Report prMfenied the American Argument for paper money. The British 
merchants carried the day, their own hurt by securing an Act of Parliament in 1764 , * 

forbidding the future issua^t paper currency in the colonies. 
Oct6ber 7, 1763. Anothef4:au^e for colonial resentment at war s end was the King's 
^ proclamation closing th4 trans Aliegheny west to settlement. 

December, 1763. One/tonsequence of the Parsons Causes was tne sudden emergence of 
young Patrick H^ptfon the political scene. When the court of Hanqver county deq<ded in . ♦ 
favor of Reverend James Maury, the defendants called on Henry to plead their cause 
before the jury which was to Ux the arnount of damages. By appealing to the anJi clencal 
and even lawless instincts of the iury and by domg it vvith unmatchec^oratoncal skill, 
^^ln^^ Pa»Hck Herfry won the jury to his s.de and made himself a popular hero m upcOuniVy Virginia. 
October 30, 1764. Man> Burgesses ^rnved^early for the October Dece«nber session of the 
General Assembly m a flame" over the Act of Parliament proposing a Stamp tax on the 
Amencan colonists. The committee of correspondence had been busy clunqg the summer 
Communicating with the agent in L9ndon. and the Burgesses were ready tp take action 
against the proposed tax. * ■ . - . [ 

J ^ December 17, 1764. The'House of Burgesses and the Council agreed upon an address to ^ 

the Crown and uPon memorials to the House of Commons and to the House of Lords. The 
thrpe petitions stressed the sufferings such a tax would cause war-weary Virginians and 
a'so opposed the levy on constitutional grdtinds. They argued that the colonial charters 
^ and long usage gave the V.rgima Hou$e of Burgesses the sole right to tax Virginians and 

that the fundamental constitution of Brttam protected a man from being taxed without hts 
consent. These arguments, elaborated and refined, were to be the heart of the colonial 
cor^tentions in the turbulent day^ ahead 

May 29. 1765. The argutnents of the Virginia Assembly went unheeded. On February 27. 
1^65 Parliament decreed that the stamp tax should go into effect on November 1. The ^ 
General Assembly was in session *when news«of the passage pf the Stamp Act came to 
V'rginia. and on May 29 the House went into the committee of the whole to consider what 
steps It should take. Burgess Patrick Henry presented his famous resolutions which 
' xed at the outset the tenor of colonial oppositi9n to the stamp tax. The House adopted W 
by a close vote on the 30th f.ve of Henry's seven rpsolirtions. and all seven were given 
* wide circulation throughout the colonies. 

October 30, 1765. On the day before the stamp tax was to go into effect. George Mercer, 
the coMector. arrived in Williamsburg with the stamps. WiH»amsburg was filled with people 
m town for the meeting of the General Court, and Governor Faquier had to intervene to 
protect Mercer from the insults of the mob. On November 1. the courts ceased to function 
and all public business came to a virtual halt. 

February 8, 1766. F6resha*dowing the judicial review of a later day, the Northampton-county* 
court declared the Stamp^Act unconstitutional and consequently of no effect.. 
March 13, 1766. A number of the inhabitants of the town and environs of Norfplk assembled ^ 
at the court house and formed the Sons of Liberty. The Sons of Liberty usually appeared 
hereafter at the forefront of any ar^ti British, agitation in the colonies. , , * / 

^ 17^6 «.c>^ard B?3nd published hiS famous An Inquiry Into IhaRlflhU of the BfltUh Colonies 
wh'Ch he look a rather advanced constitutional position in opposition to parliamentary 

V ' . I * < 

'The Chronology of selected events in Virgima 1763 1783 was taken from William W..Abbot's. 
publication entitled. A VIRGINIA CHRONOLOGY 1585 1783. ' To pass away the time." 
Wilhamsb'urg. Virginia. 1957 Permission for use of this matlsnal ha^ been granted 
by the publisher • 
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taxation of the/American colonies. 
May 11, 1768. ^t the.he^ght of the Stamp Act criiis. tf 
Burges?e» was shaken Jby a scandal involving the I 
Colony. John Robinson, who died on this day leaving 
'pounds. I 



^ dominant group in the Hous6 of 
^ng^time Speaker and Treasurer of the 
lis- accounts short by some 100.000 



[ petitions to the 
I and to both Houses 
use then sent word 
ilassachusetts House 

amor and at the 
nent, Norbome 
ley Amherst. Not 
put to Virginia 



Jun« 9, 17M. Governor Fauquier announced by public pr oclamation the repeal of the Stamp 
Act iMarch 18. 1766). AUhoygh repeal brougfil a vbve of reaction against the agitation of 
the past months and a strong upsurge of .loyalty to Great Britain.ithe leaders of Vir^ nia, 
and of the other colonies, had consciously or not moved to a ne* position In Wieir view oT 
the proper relationship between the Colony and the Mother Courttry The failure of the rulers 
of Britain to appreciate and assess properly the changed temper bf the colonists lost for Xhejn 
the American empire. 1 ^ 

November 6, 1766. The General Assembly of 1766-1768 met. November frHJepember 16. 
1766 and adjourned to March 12. April 11. 1767. and then met in al final session. March 
31 -April ^6. 1768. , ^ I , , ^ ' . 

January, 1766. The Virginia Qaztttt began to publish John Dickenfeon s letters from a 
"Pennsylvania Farmer. ' These letters did a great deal to clarify. Inihe minds of many, the 
Amencan position with regard to ihe Parliamentary claim of the rigy of taxation In the 
colonies. 

March 3, 1766. Governor Fauquier died. . 
March 31, 1761. News of the passage of the ToN^nshend Acts and oft the suspension of the 
New York legislature was already causing a wave of indignation in Virginia when the General 
Assembly met in March. Having taken under consideration the circufar letter of the 
Massachusetts legislature opposing the Townshend Acts and various 
same effect, the House of Burgesses prepared petitions to the Crowri 
of Parliament, and on April 14 adopted all three unanimously. The Hd 
10 the other coiomal Assemblies of its action and congratulated the r 
•'f.or (Heir attentioif to American liberty." 

Aiigust 12, 1768. In a move to strengthen the hand of the Virginia Gov 
same time to couniliate the Colony, the King made Fauquier^s replaw 
Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt. Governor of Virginia In the place of Jef 
since the time of Governor Nicholson had the Governor himself come | 
October 26, 1768. Lord Botetourt arrived in V/illi^sburg. ^ . ^ . 

May 8i 1769. The Governor. Lord Botetourt. openetUhe first and only session 61 the General 
Assembly of 1769 (May 8-17) with a conciliatory spedtih. but. obviously unmoved, the House 
of Burgesses set about with remarkable unanimity to restate their position with regard to 
Parliamentary supremacy. The House also denounced the reported plar for transporting 
colonists accused^f treason to England for trial. On May 16. the Hbusr adopted resolutions 
to this eftect and then on the next day unanimously approved an address to the Crown. 
May 17,'1769, The House resolutions of the 16th caused Lord Botetourt to dissolve the 
General Assembly. Dissolution blocked the planned adoption of George Mason's proposal 
'for formmg an association with ihe other colonies for the purpose of suspenjling the 
' importation of British goods. But the Burgesses got around thi? by meeting in their private 
capacity.at the house of Anthony Hays. This was a momentous step. The m6eting made 
Speaker Peyton Randolph the moderator and appointed a committer to present a plan for 

association. . . , * u « 1 

May 18, 1769. The Burgesses adopted the report of the committee calling for a boycott on . 
English goods to force the repeal of the Townshend Acts and invited the other colonies to 
join the association. • r% itco 

November 7, 1769, The <3eneralJ^embly of 1769.1771 met November 7 -Decernber 21. 1769. 
^nd adjourhed to May 21 June 28. 1770; and then It met in a final session ;^^^yj^;^ff^^^ 
^ in his speech to the Assembly on the first day of Its meeting. Lord Bote ourt pacified the 
• Virginians momentarily with Information from Lord Hillsborough that His Malest/s Jp 
administration contemplated no new taxes In America and in fact Intended the repeal <5J 

the Townshend Acts. ' . * ui *u th^ 

June 22, 1770. During the May^une session of the General Assembly, the 

House of Burgesses joined with a large group of merchants to take action against the duty 

onlearetained when the Townshend Acts were repealed. The Burgesses mercha^^^^^ 

fonned a new association to replace the'ineffectlve one of 176^,^]^,^!^^^^^^^^^ 

eaqh county were to take proper steps to see that the terms of the association were 

jSlJ27l'l770. The members of the House of Burgesses agreed unanimously to a new 
petition to the King asking for his' Interposition to prevent Pariiament levying taxes In 
America, 
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October 15, 1770. Lord Botetourt 0/ necessity had often opposed the colonists in their 
quarrel with thB Briirsh Parliament, but he had done so without losing their atfeption ^nd 
respect On October t5. 1770, he died. Willr^ Netson, president of the Council, then acted 
. , as Governor until the f^ll of 1771 when Governor Dunmore arrived. 

October 12, 1771, John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, dissolved theOeneral Assernbly of 
1769 1771 after cortiing to Virginia on September 25. 1771. Ounmore. Virginia's last British 
Governor, was an unperccjptive and timorous man. amao'Who could do nothing to stilj 
the coming storm that 'rent an Ejnpire. 

February 10, 1772. The General Assembly of 1772 1774 met February lO-^pril 11, 1772; 
March 4 15. 1773. and May 5 26. 1774..when it was dissolved. Meeting lii an interlude of 
* relative peace between Britain and hpr colonies (1770-1773). t(}e Assembly In its spring 
session of 1772' proceeded in a routine fashion ahd the Burgesses found no occasion to try 
the mettle of the new Governor, 

^arch 4, 1773. Governor Dunmore for the first tirne foupd reason tox>dmplain of the - 
general Assembly in its March meeting of 1773. He^was miffed by an implied rebuke of the 
House of Burgesses for his handling of counterfeiters, but he had better reason to be 
disturbed by another development. On Marcti 12. the House .revived its committee of 

,y correspondence and'extendeS its functions. As proposed by a self-constituted meeting 

at the flaleigh Tavern and headed by Richard ^enry Lee. the House instructed its new 
^ ^ commirtee of correspondence to inquire into the Gttp4e affair, to keep in touch with the 
legislatures of the other colonfe^, and to corresppnd with the London agent A key factor 
.4, transfer 6i power which was to come shortly, the plan of a committee of . 

/ correspondence was quickly adopted in the other colonies. Before proroguing the Assembly 

on March 15. Governor Punmore signed the last Acts assented to by the royal Governor of 
Virginia. ' ^ / * ' ' ' I ■ 

May 24, 1774. The May meeting of the Assembly was ur>eventful until the new^ of the Boston 
Port Acts stirred t^p-a hornets* nest in the House of Burgesses. The House expressed alarm 
and promptly declared June 1. the day the Acts wQre to go into effect, a day 6f fasting 
and prayer Twojjays later. May Governor Dunmore dissolved the General Assembly of 
1772 1774 One conseqi^efijce of interrupting the Assembly before any legislation had" been 
completed was to^put &n end to civil actions in the courts for the lack of *a fee bill, which 
pleased many a debt^ridden colonisL 

May 27. 1774/On M^*25. the d^ after the news of the Boston Port Acts, Richard Henry 
Lee had ready his proposals fdncallin^ a Contine/ital Congress, but when he delayed 
presenting them to the Hbuse' so as not to invoke dissolution, he lost the opportunity of 
having the House of Burgesses act upon them. The day after Dunmore had dissolved the^ 
Assembly, the members of the House met in the Apollo room of the Raleigh Tavero. After* ' 
denouncing the "intolerable" Acts, they instructed the comm'ittee^oJ coVre^j3ondence to 
write to Ihe otHer colonies ^nd propose a Continentaj-Congress. 
May 30, 1774. Twenty five Burgesses Avho we're still in town met to consider a packet of 
' letters fresh from Boston, ^fassachusetts proppsed that all of the colonTes suspend all 
trade with'Britain The Burgesses*agreed to send out notices to the members m the late 
House" for a^meetins on August 1,.17^4. During the next two months, the Inhabitants In 
the various counties met to elect delegates to the August Conyention and to prepare 
resoluti6ns condemni/tg the Boston^Port'Adts. Feeling was,runnlng high and 
sympathy for Boston took thp form of an out/>ouring of gi|ts for the unfortunate city. ^ 
Jefferson's Summary View published ^^t this time was intended ah a guide for the August 
Convention, but it was too advanced for the moment in its outright den^al of ah Parliamentary 
authority in America^ 

Auguat 1, 1774. With the meeting oj the August Convention, Virginia took a big step toward 
revoJutlon and bpgan to build an extra legal framework which would take over the functions 
of government when British autho/ity collapsed. The Convention agreed to import no more 
from Britain ^fter Novemt>er 1 and to export no more after August 10. 1775. It chose as 
1delegate;5 to the Continpntal^Congress Peyton Rudolph, Richard Henry Lee, Qeorge 
Washington. Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Pendleton. 
The Convention Instructed each county fo appoint a committee of cSbspondence. The 
amazing effectiveness with which the committees organized the counles helps to explain f 
^ Virginia's smooth transition from colony tb commonwealth. . ^ ' 

1775. With an estimated population of 550.000, Virginid had 61 counties on thfe eve of the 
Revolution Ten of th^e were formed since the departure of Governor Dinwiddle in 1758: 
Fauquier in 1759. Amhersf and Buckingham in 1761, Charlotte and Mecklenburg 4a 1765; 
Pitt^ivar\^a in 1767. Botetourt* In 1770. and Berkeley, Dunmore, and Fincastle (n 17?2. 
^ Uurch 20, T775. Peyton Randolph, moderator of tha^ugustCohvention. called for a meeting 
* at Richmond in March. The March convention, dominated by members of the House of 
Burgesses, appr^d the work of the Cpntinehrai Congress, but foremost in thejimds of the 
delegates was Ofeprotilom of defensp. After Henry's "Give me liberty or give mtf death" 
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speech, the delegates, made provisions for developing a military establishment. V^hat hey 
in fact did v^as to undermine the regular militia through the formation of '"'^ependent 
Companies" in the counties. The revolutiinary government which was evolving becam6 a 
^ little more clearly d^ined when the Convention instructed each county to elect two 

. .•*^l<jiftegates to sit in fWute Conventions. / ..^ ^ , , , „ 

r ^ April 20. 1775. Lord Dunmoreiwatched the events of 1774-1775 with helpless alarm. 

, Particuta.ny frightening for hi was the formation of the '''"!'«P«"tlf !„^°7^"'°,ti 
- spring of 1775. On the night o\ April 20 he took the precaution of having he small store 
of arms am) ammunition in the magazine at Williamsburg removed and placed on H.M.S. , 
Fowey m the York River On" the morning of the 21st. the people of Williamsburg earned - 
wh^the Governor had done during t^a night and were vastly excited. An infcredible wave 
of fury spread through the Colony and Everywhere men took up arms. All the pent up 
passion of the past months was turned against the unfortunate Governor. ' 
April 28 1775 At the height of the excitement over the powder magazine affair, news came 
from the-northWard that colonials hgd engaged British regulars at Concord" and Lex ngton. 
I May 3 1775 Thoroughly frightened. Lord Dunmore made a public proclamation on May 3 
- .n which he attempted to justify his actions of April 2(r?nd to pacify the people. Beyond 
being pacifiert. the< people cheer^ Patrick Henry who marched upon Williamsburg with the 
Hanover lndepen*nt Companfdn/l stopped short of ihe towri only because Governor 
Oi/nmore sent him 300 pounds t6 6ay for'the powder taken fro.m the public magazine. 
June 1. 1775. Fortified with Cord North's^onciliatory proposals. Dunmore made hisMast 
bid to regain control of ttie colon* by recalling the General Assembly to Williamsburg on 
June 1. 1775. The Burgesses refused to re open the courts as Dunmore asked; they 
approved the proceedings of thefcontinental Congress and the colonial Convenlions without 
a dissenting vote, and then they |illowed Jefferson to reply to North's proposafin terms of 
his Summary View of'tbe year before. nn innno, 

June 8 1775 LOrd Dunmore wrote the Assembly that he considered Williamsburg no longer 
safe fo'r him and his family ahd that he had taken up residence in the Fowey in the York 
River Wheif the General Assembly refused to do business with him there aBd proceeded to 
operate indep/endently of the Governor, royal government in Virginia was virtually at ar> end. 
file General 'Assembly adjourned itself on June 24 to October 12. 1776, and then to MarCh 
7 1776 andjiinally to May 16, 1776. but a quorum never appeared. 
'Jutv 17 -1775. The July Convention completed the transfer ol power from the royal 
government \o the revolutionists. It sought to legal;,ze its cohtrol by ftroviding for the proper 
election of its members. The.Convention became the successor of the colonial General / 
Assembly. When the rumor went about on August 16 that Dunmore was going tb attack ' 
. Williamsburg the Convention appointed a Committee of Public SafetyiOf 11 members. This J 
Committee acted as the^executive of the^olony until alter the adoption of the constitution | 
in 17|6. The Convention also set up the basic structure for the defense establishment and 

for taxation^ , , , „,j 

November 7,1775. The mam threat to the revolutionaiy regime in 1775 came troni Lora 
• Dunmore who' remained at Norfolk with his small fleet and a detachment of British regulars, 
. Despite the chicken stealing raids of the ships in the late summer and fall, the Committee 
- ■ of Public Safety made no move against Dunmore until after he had declared martial law on 
' November 7 and it had become apparent that disaffection was growing in Norio k. 
December 1. 1775. The December Convention acted as the legislative body for the 

17ro.Cpden^Sydn5'. a school for men. was founded under the auspices of the Hanover 

JwuiHTme. The provincial forces skirmished with Dunmore's at Great Bridge on 
becember 9 and took Norfolk on December 14. The guns of Dunmore s ships set Norfolk 
i afire on January 1. 1776. and colonial troops, with connivance of officers, a^^e^ <° '^e 
conflagration by setting fire to the houses not hit by the ships. Lord Dunmore finally sailed 

Mii%'"l77«^Vhrrevolutionary Convention met for the last time in May and June of 1776. 
It oroceeded to draw up a constitution for Virginia, which it adopted on June 28. It 
Inco^pS In the constitution George Mason's famoub Bill of RigWs and provided that the 
legislature should dominate tlie new (government. ■ • 

May 15. 1776. The Convention adopted Richard Hency Lee's resolution '"sjructing the 
delegates to the Continental Congress to urge the Congress "to declare the United Colonies 
free and independent States." ' .. ^ ' • ' 

June 29. 1776. The Convention chose Patrick Henry to be the first Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. A skilled agitafbr. a great oratpr..and a radical- turning- 
conservative. Hbnry made but an indifferent Governor.' . Haman^rt 

July S.9. 1776. At the battle of Gwynn's Island. Dunmore's fleet was so severely damaged 
that he so9n left the coast of Virginia, neverlo return. 
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1776, During the Revolution, nineteen counties were formed. Monongalia, Ohio, and 
Yohogania in l776,Henry, Kentucky, Montgomery. Washington, Fluvanna, and Powhatan in 
1777: Greenbler. RockMdge, Rfcklngham, Shenando. and Illinois m 1778, Fayette, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln ln'1780; Greensville in 1781; and Campbell in 1782. 
October ^, 1776. The first session of the j^ew legislature was dominated by fhomas 
Jefferson, who replaced Henry as the le^er of the more radical elements ih Virginia. 
Jefferson began a needed revision of the laws. In the next two decaBes, the colonial codes 
and laws were ad^ted to the needs of an Independent state. In this same session, he also 
iecured the abolition of primogeniture arid enthil, humanized the criminal code, and began 
nis attack upon the church establishment. ' ^ 

jUuIy 4, 1778. George Rogers Qark captu/ed Kaskaskia. On the strength of this victory, the 
'Virginia legislature created Illinois county, thus providing the first American administrative 
control in the Northwest Territory. > 

Ftbruary 25, 1779. The dramatic capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark on this date 
secured the Northwest Territory from British control. 

May 9, 1779. For the first three^ years of the Revolutionary War. Virginia was spared invasion 
because the British were concentrating their efforts in the northern colonies, but on May 9, 
1779. Admiral Sir George Collier anchored In Hampton Roads with a British fleet. After 
, capturing Portsmouth with little, trouble, he sent out raiding parties and Ihen departed. 
Naval stores in large quantity and thousands of barrels of pork were destroyed. , 
Junt 1, 1779. Thomas Jefferson was elected Governor to replace Patrick Henry. Weakened 
by a conservative shift in opinion and unable la cope with invasion which came in -1780, ; 
Governor Jefferson left office with a tarnished reputation, June 12, 1781. He was replaced 
by Thomas Nelson who served only until November 30, 1781. Beniamin Harrison was the last 
of the war Governors. 

AprD, 1780. The capital was moved from Williamsburg up to Richmond. / ^ 
October, 1780. The British recaptured Portsmouth, this time primarily fot the purpose of 
establishing communication with Gpneral Cprnwallis In South Carolina/ General Leslie 
remained In Portsmouth with hs 3000 men for one month. 

January 5, 1781. The thrd and most serious British attack upon Virginia was carried out by 
General Benedict ArnoJd who sailed through the Capes^n December 30, 1780. Instead of 
stopping at Portsmouth, he continued on up the James to capture Richmond, the new capital, 
on January 5, 1781. After Arnold had set up his headquarters at Portsmouth, two attempts 
to launch a sea and land attack agal^nst him failed to materialize. Comwallls marched into 
Virginia In lato' spring and In May crossed the James and entered Richmond. During the 
summer of 1781, the main achievement of Lafayette and the continental forces in Virginia 
was to avoid destruction. . ' . • 

July 25, 1781. Cornwallis, marching from Richmond. reached^Williamsburg on June 25. He 
remained therq until July 5. when he moved toward the James River where transports 
awaited to take him to the Surry side. Before he was&ble to makejthe crossing, he was 
attacked by Lafayette, at Green Spring. After successfully repelling the American forces, he 
crossed the r^ver ahd pushed on to Portsmouth. In August he crossed Hampton Roads and 
marched to Vorktown, which he fortified. 

August 30, 1781'. The stage was being set for the destruction^of jCornwallis s army when the 
French fleet under Admiral de Grasse sailed^through the Virginia Capes on August 30, 1781. 
General Washington was hurrying with his army from New York and Lafayette was bringing 
up his troops preparatory to bottling up Comwallls on the Yorktown peninsula where he had 
encamped with his army. 

September 5, 1781. One avenue of escape for Comwallls's army was shut off when De Grasse 
assured French control of the river and bay by repulsing the British fieet commanded by 
Admiral Graves. / , ' " 

September 28, t781. The iurrender of Comwallls became only a matter of time when 
Washington b.rOujht his afmy up to reenforce the besieging forces of Lafayette. 
October 19/1781. General Comwallls slendered his army at Yorktown. With th'& aid of 
thft^f ranch. General Washington had wofl for the colonies their independence. The < 
independenfce of America became official wilK the signing of the Treaty of Paris on • 
September 3, t783. I , 

October 20, 1783. Virginia, agreeing to the term^ of Congress/ceded her claims to territory 
nprth of th^ Ohio, and the deed passed March 1, 1784. Virginia was shrunken to the limits 
contained ♦fvthe present States of Virginia. West Virginia, and' Kentucky. 
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When, m the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume, among the ^ 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and nature s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to th^ separation. 

We hold^ese truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by tneir Creator with eertalij unalienable rights; that among these afe life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are Instituted among 
men. deriving their Just powers from the consent of the governed; that, ^^henever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish It. and to mstitbte a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and ^ 

• organizing Its powers In such form, as to them sh^ll seem most IlKe|y.t9 effect their safety 
and happrness Prudence. Indeed, will dictate that governments long established should 
not be changed fOr l»ght and transient causes, and accordingly, all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable. than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But. when a long train of abuses and^ 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a deslgn to reduce them under 
absolute despotism. It is their right, it is their.duty. to throw 6ff such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future ^curity. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and swch is now the neccesslty which constrains them to alter their former 
3ystem^ of government. The history of the present King of Great Qritaif? is a history oT ' 
repeated .injuries and usurpation, all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this let factslje submitted to a candid worid' 

He has refused to assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 
He has forbidden his governors to pass laws/of immediate and pressing Importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his ass^n>. should ^e obtaine(^; and. when so 

• suspended, he has uttesly neglected to attend tg them. * ^ ^ ' ^ , 

He has refused to pass otherJaws for the accommodation of lardHwcts bf people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of representation In thbT^lfature; a right ^ ^ 
inestimable to them, and formldabjo to tyrantsfdily. • - ' - ' f 

" He has called together legislative bodies/at places unusoll, uncomtortable. ^ 
and distant frorn the depository of their publld Vecords. for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them Inta compliance witft his measures. / ^ ' « > 

He has dissolved representative. housesJ repeatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights o! the people. / , ' . . ] 

f Hehasrefused. for a long time after sith dissolutions, to causeothers to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers. Incaps^ble o| annihilation, have returned to the people at 
, large for their exercise, the State remaining, In the meantime, exposed to all the dangers 
" of invaslons4rom without and convulsions within. ' c»o»«. f »hflt n..rnACfi ' 

He has endeavored to prevent the pbpulaUoln of these States; for that.purpose, ^ 
obstructing the laws for naturaKzation of foreigners; refusing.to pa<s others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of ^ands. 

Hp has obstructed the adnrtlnistratiori of justice, by refusing his ^assent to lawyer 

I establishing Judiciary powers. * , . 4u » ^«t^ « ««h 

\ He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure ofjlhelr offices, and 

the amount and payment of their salaries. ^ 
J fe llas erected a multitude of newx),ffices.ana sent hither swatms of officers to 

harass oxir pebplS. and eat dut their substance. ^ ' 

o He has kept among us. in times of pe^ce. standing armies without ihe consent of our 

leglslatu^s.^j^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^^^^^ independent of. and superior to. the 'civil ppwer. 
c H8 has combined, wi^h other's, to silbject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constftutlon, 

and unacknowledged by ouMawa.6Wing his assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 
For quartering large" bodies of armed troops among us; , ' ^ ^ 

For protectfnath^ J>y a mock trial from pi^nlshment, for any murders whfch they 

shoulS commit on thcr Inhabitants of these States: • ' 

For cutting off our trade With all parts of the^orW: }^ 

ForJmposIng taxes on us without our consent: v ^ o " * 

For depriving us,iD many cases, of the benefit of trial by Jury: ^ V -^^^ 
. For tranSMrtlng MS beyonli seas to be tried for pretended offens%s<i, . , 

For tbollihing the free systertvof English lawd In a neighboring ptqvlnte. establishing 

therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its botindaries. so ^s to render it at once _ . 

an txampie and fit instrument for tntroduclrig the same absblute rule Into these colonies" 



For taking iiway our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws and altering ^ 
*fundaflmentally, the powers of our go^erni^tJfents: " ^ 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselv^ invested with»power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated goyernment here, &y declanng^us out of his protection, and^waging 
war against us* • 

Hq has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns* and destroyed the lives 
of our^eople. 

He IS, at this time, jlransportng large arrnies of foreign mercenaries to complete tl^e 
work of death, desolation,.and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruQliy and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the molt barbarous ages, and totally unworthy tNe head of a t 
civilizecjl nation, ( ^ ... 

He/has qpnstralned our fellow citizens; ta(ken captive on the ^jgh*^eas, to bear arms 
against/trreir country, to become the executioners o( thejt friends and brethreri, or to fall 
themselves by their hands, * . * . ' , . . » 

He has excited domestic insu/rections amongst us, and has erideavored to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the. merciless Indian.savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages^ sexes, aiid conditions, 

^ In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for retjtess Ih the most humble 
terms, our repealled petitions hava^eeh'arrswered only by repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is.thus marked by every ^act which may define « tyrant, is unfit to be the rufef of a 
free people, ^ , . 

Nor' have we beenjwanting in attention to our Britrsh brethren, VVe have warned ihem, 
frjom time to time, of attempts madel}y their legislature to>extend an unwarrantatsle ^ 
jucjsdictjon over us. We Jhave reminded them of the circumstances of our.emigratipn and 
settlement ^here. We hav6 appealed to their native ju^ice and /hagnantmity,' and^we have 
conjured thbm, by the ties of our common kindred* tp 'disavow these usurpations, which , 
would inevitably Interrupt Our connections, and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf 
to the voice of ju^ce and consanguinity. We mu^t, therefore, acquiesce in the neccessity 
which dehourtces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of (riankind, enemies 
in war — in peace, friends, / 

We, th6refore, the representatives df the United States of Americai in General Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do. In the tiame and by authority of the good people of these colonies solemnly publish 
and declare. That'these United Colonies are, and of,nghl ought to be. Free arTQ Independent 
Stales, that they are absolved /com ail allegiance to the British crown, and that all political 
connectiori i^etween tbem and th^State of Great Britain is^ and ought to be, totally 
dissolved, and that as free and independent States, they have*fu|l power to levy war. . 
conclude peace. Contract alliances, establish commerce and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of riglit do»And for tl^e sbpport of this declaration, with 
*a firm reliance on th^ protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to ^ach other « 
our lives, our fortuned, and our sacred honor. | ' 
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